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“From Electrical Merchandising’s Windows” 


A Survey of Electrical Trade Activities 
~-and the Outlook for 1923! 














 Radiola Grand 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Another Masterpiece 


For the highest class of trade 
























Beautiful in appearance, notable for its compact- 
ness, efficiency and simplicity of operation. 

The RapioLA GRAND is a complete radio receiving 
set, including a self-contained loud speaker and 
with space for all necessary batteries within the 
case. 

quipped with regenerative circuit, one of the 
principal features of the RADIOLA GRAND is its use 
of 4 low current vacuum tubes, the filaments of 
which are operated with four ordinary dry cells, 
thereby eliminating storage batteries. 


RADIOLA GRAND has quite regularly reproduced in 
good volume and perfect tone quality from stations 
1000 miles distant, and is truly a masterpiece of 
radio home equipment. 


4: RaApDIOLA GRAND is a necessary and profitable addi- 
tion to our Radiola line. 


Radio: 


Corporation 





This Symbol of quality 


is your protection Sales Dept., Suite 2071 District Offices: 
233 Broadway 10 So. La Salle St. 433 California St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 4 San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Picture on the Front Cover.—Our 
friends who have visited the offices of 
Electrical Merchandising on the twelfth ber.” 
floor of the McGraw-Hill Building, Tenth 
Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York 


to share it with our readers on the cover San 
of this—our “Survey and Outlook Num- 


But though the headgdarters of Elec- 


tian Enctiens Merchandising s ieaiines "Chicago 


Francisco, and 


lowing pages 


characteristic 
glimpses of these cities appe ar 


on 


Editors and staff members are 


trical Merchandising afe in New York, stantly traveling between these eiheen 
City, will recognize the scene on the’ the publication also maintains offices and and visiting all parts of the United 
front cover of this issue as the panorama staffs in other principal cities. The States and Canada. It is because 


of Hudson River shipping and industrial 
activity which unfolds itself from the 
editorial office windows. The scene is an 
ever-fascinating one, and so we decided 


Chicago office is located on the fifteenth this policy of first-hand study 
floor of the Old Colony Building, and 
commands the view shown above. 
offices are in Cleveland, St. Louis and 


Other 


of 


whole field that it is possible to produce 


the truly national magazine that JHlec- 


trical Merchandising is today. 
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A Business Built in Billions—During 1922 the 
sale of electricity by the light and power com- 
panies passed thirty-nine billion kilowatt-hours, 
the curve of output, as shown, sweeping upward 
at such a rate that it doubles itself every three 
years. 

The capital investment of these lighting com- 
panies at the close of 1922 was five billion dollars, 
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and their gross income from the sale of electric 
service for the year reached one billion dollars. 
Meanwhile the sale of electrical appliances, 
equipment and construction services to the Ameri- 
can public by the various groups in’the electrical 
industry (as revealed by figures on pages follow- 
ing) reached one and three-quarters billion dollars 
in 1922, with prospects for greater totals in 197%. 
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‘From Electrical Merchandising’s Windows’”’ 


A Survey of 1922 Activities 
and the Outlook for 1923 


VERY year stands for some- 
thing in the progress of 
an industry. Something 

happens. Something isdone. And 
1922 will be recorded in the history 
of the electrical industry as having 
brought the beginning of a general 
movement to improve our eco- 
nomic situation. 

For it has been a year of definite 
trends. They have not carried far 
as yet. But they have marked a 
growing recognition that electrical 
men must solve their problems for 
themselves by the correction of 
bad practices where such practices 
are seen. Many manufacturers 
have taken definite steps to elim- 
inate excess varieties from their 
lines and thus reduce stock and 
plant requirements both for them- 
selves and their distributors. 
There has been a growing demand 
for inspection uniformity that will 
permit of closer standardization. 
Much progress has been made 
toward the perfection of a plan for 
the development and publication 
of complete industry statistics so 
sorely needed. A closer standard- 
ization of the manufacturing 
groups for more progressive co- 


operation has been effected. The 
jobbers have produced a detailed 
analysis of their cost of doing 
business. An investigation and 
report was made on the cost of 
merchandising by large central 
stations. The two largest electrical 
manufacturers established mer- 
chandise departments in an effort 
to improve the methods of the 
retailers. The burden of excessive 
competition both in manufacturing 
and distribution has received more 
study and attention than ever 
before. And with it all, business 
has generally increased and im- 
proved, as the figures on the 
following pages reveal. 


E FACE in 1923 a year of 

great expected achievement. 
Forecasts show the likelihood of a 
material growth in sales. And the 
trend toward practical organized 
economies within the industry will 
undoubtedly continue and crystal- 
lize in many benefits that will be 
fundamental and enduring. The 
measure of this progress will be the 
willingness of each individual to 
accept his part of the responsibil- 
ity and to contribute his full share. 



































One and Three-Quarter Billion 
Electrical Merchandise Supplies 


A Compilation of Careful Estimates by Authorities in Each Line 
of Merchandise Sales, Showing 1922 Volumes for the Various 
Classes of Electrical Products and the Expected Increases in 1923 


Appliances and Merchandise 


Washing machines.................00000e00e 

Vacuum cleaners.................cccceeecee 

‘at giana 6b dad inna a pele ues 

Irons. 

Fans. 529 

Sewing machines. 

PIGCETIC TANGES «oc co nc ce aie 0000 0080-0504 d's oe 

Ironing machines...............cceeeeeeceue 

ee ee 

Kitchen power units..........0000ccceeeeeee 

Radiators and heaters. 

Percolators and hollow-ware. 

Violet-ray outfits. . 

Vibrators. 

Utility, sewing-machine and phonograph n motors 

Toasters. : 6 i eniter test's. to fo 

ne pads, et etc. 
Curling irons. 

Dish washers. . + Gab wBulerGopt de wto-ates Warde’ Batana’s 

Waffle irons....... 56h: bie lisse 6406 sas Se Sb TR Go 
Grills. . 

Hot plates... ; 

Fireless cookers (660 watt and under),. 

Hair driers. . 


eianien haiitin ‘ilies sh Bsvarerene sss she 
Miscellaneous motor-driven appliances......... 


Residential fixtures. 

Commercial lighting units . Sar: adie Oderacer' 
Factory lighting equipment.. iE ih tt cate nk oak etd 
Flashlights and renewal batteries.............. 
PAB CET DONG i5.o.5:55 568 o.6's late a ons. we wkd bonwewielardvere 
Electric clocks. . ates discuss 

Electric pianos, organs, etc. _— 


Incandescent lamps, vcneabaied aie 


Miniature, automobile and candelabra cetnien rey 


Home moving picture projectors. 

Radio, amateur sets and parts. 

Stereopticons, stage lighting equipment, ‘ete.. 
Radium-locator devices. . Sxataisa 

Dry batteries. . eee Pere 
Fuses, plug, cartridge, renewable.............. 
Bell-ringing transformers. . Seis meats 
Bells, push buttons, annunciators.. 


ob 6 e 24 we O'S 2 


Supplies 
RC, weatherproof wire, lamp cord, etc.......... 
Wiring devices, switches, sockets, plugs 
Conduit, rigid, flexible, surface and fittings 
Marine electrical eanout pie aks 
Panel boards. 
Safety switches. . - sibialaiiae-siel oir ece 
Porcelain, knobs, ‘tubes, ‘cleats, etc. 


*Note that this total for supplies does not include the 
very large volume of pole-line equipment, bare wire, etc., 
passing through the channels of the jobbers and estimated 
at annual sales of $40,000,000. 


_-Estimated Sales, 1922— 


Units 
415,000 
800,000 
2,500,000 
3,300,000 
600,000 
140,000 
50,000 
50,000 
11,000 
60,000 
350,000 
220,000 
125,000 
200,000 
150,000 
400,000 
150,000 
175,000 
7,500 
50,000 
50,000 
25,000 
3,000 
10,000 
100,000 
100,000 


200,000,000 
100,000,000 


C08 Se Ree we She 
ya el? ae we ee 
ee 


Retail Value 


$65,000,000 
40,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,300,000 
2,600,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,250,000 
875,000 
750,000 
750,000 
500,000 
375,000 
225,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
150,000,000 
40,000,000 
28,000,000 


10,000,000 
7,000,000 
250,000 
5,900,000 
125,000,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 
60,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000 
20,000,000 
9,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 


$716,375 ,000* 


90,000,000 
59,000,000 
60,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 


$224,000,000 


Expected Sales, 1923 


Units 


600,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

800,000 

170,000 

75,000 
63,000 
22,000 

100,000 

400,000 

250,000 

125,000 

300,000 

225,000 

500,000 

200,000 

250,000 

11,000 
75,000 
60,000 
35,000 
12,000 
12,000 
150,000 
150,000 


$46 6.8 Dew ee 


2 0. 016. © #0 6) 8 
eo 
a ee oe Sh 


220,000,000 
115,000,000 


ee 


ee 


Total 


068 C8 8 e .6 Oe 


Total 


$250.500.000 


Retail Value 


$75,000,000 
50,000,000 
30,000,000 
24,250,000 
16,000,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,500,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,800,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,400,000 
1,250,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
975,000 
555,000 
525,000 
900,000 
220,000 
1,250,000 
3,750,000 
200,000,000 
60,000,000 
35,000,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 


$875,750,000* 


100,000,000 


7,000,000 








—— 


19: 








8080 





. 
1| Dollars Is Figure for Sales of 


s}and Installation Service in 1922 


Total Sales of Electricity—$1,000,000,000. 
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1922 
Total Sales of Electrical Merchandise, Supplies, etc.—$1,750,000,000. 


Estimated Sales, 1922 


t Expected Sales, 1923 
Applications . Units 


———_ 











Retail Value Units Re-ail Value 
Electric signs and displays, flashers, etc................. 50,000,000 60,000,000 
Ornamental street-lighting equipment.................. 5,000,000 5,000,000 
PIOGGHENUINE PIOJOCIOTS. .. 2. ce ccc ence ne cnes 12,000,000 12,000,000 
Electratherapeutic, physicians’, dentists’ and X-ray 
eS kei oe oa bas a uhewiad ea ines 12,000,000 14,000,000 
Automobile electrical supplies (11,000,000 cars in use). . .. 110,000,000 125,000,000 
Storage batteries, replacements on automobiles.......... 80,000,000 90,000,000 
Storage batteries for radio amateurs. 5,000,000 7,000,000 
Rectifiers and charging outfits. 5,200,000 8,000,000 
Portable drills, valve grinders, ¢ CECH cet ees ei racine 2,000,000 2,500,000 
Air compressor sets. ; 2 ae ee 2,000,000 2,100,900 
Radio: equipment a cada stations, shi, and 
broadcasting stations. 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Intercommunicating sihenhihes, henseat we lacey as 5,000,000 6,000,000 
Farm lighting plants. . Lactate eu ee Ue cigar wo’ 15,000,000 25,000,000 
Farm substations (trans., = arrest. , lines) Neon aay ai Sey ee it 2,000,000 2,500,000 
Farm-equipment, churns, cutters, milkers... ............ 1,000,000 1,200,000 
Electric pumping outfits. . 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Motors (100 hp. and winders not incl. fractions tis wees . 55,000,000 75,000,000 
Control app. starters, etc., for above. ay ye 16,000,000 27,000,000 
Contracting sales, labor charges.................00c00- 367,000,000 400,000,000 
Weeeie Ge UIE kes bn ck een eaececevess 45,000,000 50,000,000 
Electrical books, magasies... «2.6 .0cs bcc cece ee eees 8,000,000 10,000,000 
Total  $812,200,000 Total  $937,300,000 
Grand Total $1,752,575,000 $2,063,550,000 


One and three-quarter billions of 
electrical merchandise sales, divided 
among the population of the United 
States—110,000,000 people—indicates 
sales of about $16 per capita; a 
pretty low figure after all. But $16 
per capita means $160,000 total elec- 
trical merchandise sales in a town 


HIS compilation covers only electrical 

products sold by the electrical industry 

to the great outside buying public. It 
does not, for example, include equipment 
purchased by central stations for use in 
their own plants or distributing systems— 
in itself a tremendous volume of sales. 

Care has also been taken to exclude 
commodities or volumes which do not pass 
through established retail or wholesale 
trade channels. Electrical merchandise 





of 10,000, or $1,600,000 in a city of 
a 100,000. There’s one way to set— 
and pass—an electrical sales quota 
for your community or your business. 
And see that you do your share of 
the ($2,063,550,000) electrical mer- 
chandise business in 1923! Your 
share is whatever you make it! 


which is ordinarily sold outside the elec- 
trical trade, has, hoWever, been included 
when the nature of the product is such 
that it could be efficiently handled through 
electrical channels. 

The values given in the tables are ex- 
pressed in retail prices, or the prices paid 
for the commodities by the ultimate con- 
sumers—obviously the only basis of a com- 
mon denominator on which to compare the 
volumes. 
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If the areas of the separate states were 
: — eT —_ proportional to the number of wired 
How the Map of the United States Would Look edness ae tes 





















































| Central Central Station Customers 
| Station 
Ses . Population Generator Residential | Commercial | Conneeted 
Division and State 1920 Rating Lighting Lighting |, Motor Load 
(Oct. 1, 1921)} (Number) (Number) (Hp.) 
(Kw.)  |(Jan. 1, 1923)|(Jan. IT, 1923)|(Jam. I, £922) 
| United States..........csccceccccvccceces 105,710,620 | 14,466,915 9,676,330 2,080,260 19,561,200: 
NEW ENGLAND 
IW Maine..........cccecececcccececvcvcecs | 768,014 116,281 112,900 27,400 145,900 
| New Hampshire. .............ccccccsvees | 443,083 52,157 42,900 3,460 130,000 
Vermont... .csscceccccccececcsvcvece eal 352,428 87,619 51,700 12.850 106,400 
MISSRAORUSOUD. ccceesi ces ssrvcrseasereee 3,852,356 739,917 495,000 77,000 789,000 
ll Rhode Island.................0+eeeeeee. | 604,397 143,283 67,600 78,830 151,200 
ie) ASI MMOTIOUL: 5 ch anadd. os sew aaae wena an 1,380,638 204,285 166,200 27,900 461,000 
| MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
itt We ais dete evincinns ss dees 10,385,227 1,586,443 821,500 276,500 1,902,000 
l] New Jersey.........ccccceceeeeees i 3,155,900 349,556 338,200 72,100 512,000 
| es on re eae 8,720,017 1,321,975 645,000 154,900 2,330,000 
. | EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
U . { I Ohio eeeeee “aad dugeneniai _....| 5,759,394 1,098,433 630,000 101,800 1,630,000 
sers O ] Indians........ raked besten 2'930,390 373,113 282,000 48,500 625,000 
i} [Hlinois acim Guasanakeauen nas 6,485,280 961,814 995,000 183,200 1,692,000 
Electric: f ee sess | Upezs | fuga) anaes | gz3e8 
|} Wisconsin {RISD SS Kes Onl CR ae es oe ,632, ; ; i : 
Electricity | Se eels : 
| WEST NORTH CENTRAL | : 
ll Minnesota........ naa came | 2,387,125 299,131 305,300 60,100 436,000 
° h Ns nica nnt tidiensesrceneaaed ...| 2,404,021 298,244 144,300 30,350 153,000 
in the || Missouri....... aqnrtee 3,404,055 397,911 272,800 80,600 256,300 
ll North Dakota. ................0000 0: cin 646,872 25,433 56,900 14,230 7,300 
° Pk gaa | 1596372 | ttz'toe | —t07'400 42'850 112°000 
. 1} Nebraska } ’ ’ ’ ; u ‘ 
United States | “pene | 1769257 149.707 182,800 30,700 149,000 
nieneeeipnetines 223,003 34,315 13,800 3,810 26,600 
Delaware......... ia Qahaoe a | ’ ’ ’ % ; 
Homes, | Maryland. .....-. eanenerdeontengla | 1,449,661 191.523 93,800 20,150 357,400 
ll District of Columbia | 437,571 90,000 39,840 13,630 28,100 
: Meg agigre ce) AOA | ARR] Roma) a 
West Virginia (tae aw ee ve aeeaes call F : , : 6 : 
Commercial North Garoliis...........cccccecee | 2'559,123 220,117 74'300 23,200 273,500 
South Carolina. ..... ne ede 1,683,724 396,819 75,900 15,580 193,000 
| l] Georgia. ........ sa 2,895,832 250,718 133.200 33,200 214,300 
Florida rere SOE Ce meetin es nieces 968, . 5: 15,400 k 
and | | 
@ EAST SOUTH CENTRAL | 
e i} Kentucky ok Sots ap secs : Se | pti ey aan pei is gen 
~ Tennessee | ; ; " 800 14,550 158, 
Industrial || Alabama ss gidcs iuteertion Aad 7 | 2,348,174 192,918 90,000 9,750 344,500 
ll Mississippi............. Doses esses est 1,790,618 42,888 40,600 12,900 24,200 
| 
| WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
| l]} Arkansas...........-...- 1,752,204 59,277 70,500 13,680 46,300 
i) Louisiana............... | 1,798,509 87,674 68,100 14,720 83,000 
\] Oklahoma............... 2,028,283 104,328 77,600 15,000 101,000 
ll Texas...... anes aieled tones 4,663,228 233,784 362,000 46,550 384,500 
| MOUNTAIN 
Montana........ 548,889 227,791 44,400 8,650 317,000 
Idaho............. | 431,866 121,160 44,700 12,260 85,300 
Wyoming.......... 194.402 21,699 22.100 5,290 26,900 
Colorado...........- 939,629 136,605 | 120,300 | 15,120 189,000 
New Mexico...... So, nai 360,350 10,506 | 15,740 2,400 13,200 
| || Arizona.......... 02 334,162 58,439 | 17.900 2050 68,300 
Utah.............000- 7 | 449,396 85,380 | 83,400 9.700 242,000 
| Nevada... ......6...-05- bnes 77,407 22,350 | 16,350 1,770 58,090 
| PACIFIC | 
ll Washington.................0.00000- | 1,356,621 416,278 | 233,000 41,200 321,000 
ll! Oregon.............. 783,389 144,708 98,250 16,980 122,000 
| California. ......... 7 oes. ee} 3,426,861 978,423 864.000 217,500 | 2,085,000 
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| | Number 
Number and Value | Device ‘Average| Number /Total Retailjper Wired| Value 
| | Price | in Use Value Home j|per Home 
of | Electric flatirons................ $6 7,000,000} $42,000,000} 0.725 $4.35 
| Vacuum ClOANO Grea Larceisio 6 renin 50 | 3,850,000} 192,500,000} 0.395 19.75 
El ‘ | Electric fans... << .e00ceccece os 15 3,500,000} 52,500,000} 0.362 5.43 
| ectrica Electric clothes washers.......... 150 | 2,915,000} 437,250,000) 0.302 45.30 
| Heaters and radiators....... Selena 15 1,260,000} 18,900,000) 0.131 1.96 
| Appliances MUG isk na eae 5 | 1,000,000] 5,000,000} 0. 104 52 
| r U P h es: aaa me Canoe He pry 5,000,000} 0.052 92 
ewing-machine motors......... :000} 6,555,000} 0.045 67 
| in se in t e | Ironing machines...............| 160 116,000} 17,560,000} 0.012 1.92 
| P 
| Homes Dishwashers....................| 100 | 106,000] 10,600,000] 0.011 1.10 
| Total value of above...........1 $526 $81.52 
of the Cost of complete set (one each) of above devices aera per wired home, $526. 7 
| Present investment in above appliances per wired home, $81.52 
} U it d St ' eee ——. _ — _— bp i ~ 81. — — $444.48 x 9,676,830 — $4,300,000,000. 
n 1 ing 
| nite ales |” (UM CC ee 
| | Total remaining appliance business, if all homes could be wired and equipped: $10,790,000.000. 











Consumption of Electricity by the Nations of the World 















































Dwellers in | 
tik atte Electricity Consumption 
1920 
| Total ' 
Country Population | ‘3 5 Number of | Total Electrical | 2 uo 
2 &_| Central- Power or Power Energy O¢s 
| Number | 8.9 Station Lighting, and Light, Consumed, Ede 
$8 | Customers Kw.-Hr., Kw.-Hr., Kw.-Hr., o's 
| Bes 1920 1920 1920 eF 
| a Bam 
| i 
POUMIDLOR WORM oa sicc dao oS sank ce Roa oo OStE Res 1,720,00Q,000 | 111,822,000 6.5 | 25,349,000 | 15,183,300,000 | 84,273,000,000 | 99,456,300,000 57.8 
Lotaiator Nore AMGMES:.......068 65 occas csess 145,000,000 | 43,065,000 | 29.7 | 10,608,000 7,536,100,000 | 47,776,700,000 | 55,312,800,000 | 362.2 
Totals for South America..............c0ccccees 61,000,000 2,915,000 | 4.8 683,000 290,000,000 705,000,000 995,000,000 16.3 
OGRE OR SMONE ooo Sis vg) vce Seree nd Fie eis eine Malaieec 140,000,000 380,000 0.3 77,000 48,000,000 1,216,000,000 1,264,000,000 9.0 
EQUMMNIGE WUMODO ss S050 s15:5 31550 oe tie sie ess sea RG Se 475,000,000 | 39, 587, 000 | 8.3 | 9,335,000 4,997, 200, 000 | 28,553,300,000 | 33,530,500,000 | 70.5 
MOR ROR: BIN 626/65: 5.5.0.5. 86:8. cins. 0988 a cw eh Re a 890,000,000 | 24,300,000 2.7 | 4,268,000 2,185, 000,000 5,845,000,000 8,030,000,000 9.0 
OCRIM NOE OCCRIII Ton. o 50050 05 acs baie waite boa oe er 9,000,000 1,575,000 12.5 378,000 147, 000, 000 177,000,000 324,000,000 36.0 
NORTH AMERICA 
WRENCCOSROROME cor arcnyera ere ena ce viele: die cielo wae 105,766,000 | 39,000,000 | 36.8 | 9,598,000 6,870,000,000 | 42,932,000,000 | 49,802,000,000 | 472.0 
OPTS + AS EN ae een re ne PP are eee ae, 8,370,000 3,200,000 | 38.3 800,000 581,000,000 4,544,000,000 5,125,000,000 | 612.0 
Newfoundland. . Oe re nT Pee oe ee 261,000 45,000 | 17.2 10,000 3,500,000 1,700,000 5,200,000 20.0 
MORRIS Sood ea aus Pal ais ares’ sees kW SNS TELE alee ate 16,767,000 320,000 1.9 80,000 32,000,000 237,000,000 269,000,000 16.0 
Central America, including Panama. soatuinioretae 6,000,000 125,000 | 2.1 30,000 12,400,000 24,000,000 36,400,000 6.1 
MOG dialer Secale ing Satine Soa aO se Oer Rees ia 2,900,000 300,000 | 10.4 75,000 29,700,000 23,000,000 52,700,000 | 33.0 
West Indies, exclusive of Cuba................... 4,936,000 75,000 i2 15,000 7,500,000 15,000,000 22,500,000 4.5 
SOUTH AMERICA 
OTN isis oso oie e ocd aie vest e vas hy ternary real 5,475,000 125,000 y He, 25,000 13,000,000 16,000,000 29,000,000 5.3 
MC LCL SS ear tote ranean ear crapemterar ee al 2,848,000 75,000 2.9 15,000 7,000,000 11,000,000 18,000,000 6.3 
CE TEMMEMMM th k a5) ar sera ei uisrataus asia sande ses wt | 7,000 20,000 | 4.6 A 2,000,000 1,000,000 3,000,000 6.9 
RMON oiaferiais rai nee ceri ete aes cnet. | 30,491,000 1,000,000 Pe 200,000 99,000,000 47,000,000 146,000,000 4.8 
Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. . Nec ess | 9,919,000 1,250,000 | 12.6 350,000 125, 000,000 115,000,000 240,000,000 24.0 
LEG a SNES Ree Ones sca ire rane bo aren con ae seers 3,000,000 40,000 Pe. 8,000 4,000,060 5,000,000 9,000,000 3.0 
2] ES RR era terica ie cree srr ere ee 5 4,000,000 250,000 | 6.3 50,000 25,000,000 475, 000,000 500,000,000 | 125.0 
RMTRMAAINE eS NT a ets cras SNe Malotureacwieletoes ters Nene 1,300,000 35,000 ce PY 7,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 4,000,000 3.1 
NN sok ga varete cared creys valet iar aa eo evat ee dy os Batya at 3,530,000 120,000 3.4 24,000 12,000,000 34,000,000 46,000,000 13.0 
AFRICA 
Union of South Africa. . naire ae ae 6,000,000 345,000 8 70,000 T4, COR OOE Foc cccicccece 1,194,000,000 | 199.0 
NEISOOHMNOOUN soo cae lew nseeans fix YP acon aed 134,000,000 35,000 0.0 7,000 14,000,000 56,000,000 70,000,000 0.1 
EUROPE | 
PCOROND ois egdc ccs cle xccreae cook ane ee 5,885,000 1,000,000 | 17.0 225,000 167,400,000 1,976,300,000 2,143,700,000 | 364.0 
PNRM ci oleyeste(slt coal oce senate ies ee Ae 2,700,000 575,000 | 21.3 125,000 100,800,000 1,230,000,000 1,330,800,000 | 493.0 
Finland. MA ra eer ee ; 3,330,000 277,000 8.3 80,000 50,000,000 | 54,000,000 104,000,000 31.0 
Czecho-Slov akia. Sth pier Se eerste Sets ‘ 14,000,000 1,400,000 | 10.0 350,000 190,000,000 105,000,000 295,000,000 | 21.0 
EMMA ote Soc foeceht wel & via’ ese Bate , : | 40,000,000 4,500,000 | 11.3 1,000,000 612,000,000 | 2,788,000,000 3,400,000,000 85.0 
SRWIEMOLIMEOLs. 5 66: 5 or eisos oreo 6, sien de ce mann ieee 3,860,000 1,000,000 | 25.9 225,000 260,000,000 2,500,000,000 2,700,006,000 | 700.0 
CIAO is ce che Lee pean ; | 60,900,000 8,810,000 | 14.5 2,035,000 1,100,000,000 | 7,500,000,000 8,600,000,000 | 141.0 
EOE ors tase a's. cao wasn alee ers 36,700,000 5,000,000 | 13.6 1,250,000 652,000,000 | 4,758,000,000 5,410,000,000 | 147.0 
United Kingdom and Ireland...... 46,080,000 7,800,000 | 16.9 | 1,750,000 830,000,000 | 5,570,000,000 | 6,400,000,000 | 139.0 
in ee a eee sao arroterake 7,600,000 1,500,000 | 19.7 325,000 240,000,000 | 500,000,000 740,000,000 97.0 
WIOUNIAPE ANG NOGIATNIO. 5. Scdcc'e ccccee ne ce 3,362,000 1,000,000 | 29.8 205,000 67,000,000 | 123,000,000 | 190,000,000 57.0 
SIRE eareeaaaE: os | 6,600,000 925,000 | 14.0! 190,000 78,000,000 | 265,000,000 343,000,000 | 52.0 
Portugal SED ee eee ye rT 6,000,000 300,000 5.0 75,000 10,000,000 | 9,000,000 19,000.000 | 3.1 
Spain. Ea mote aual has alr wince ae LENG BO tie 1 20,500,000 | 2,000,000 9.8 500,000 | 200,000,000 | 800,000,000 1,000,000,000 | 49.0 
Miscellaneous ser Pere ree sea Wsetiss aL 217,483,000 | 3,500,000 | | 1.6 1,000,000 | 480,000,000 375,000,000 855,000,000 | 5.9 
ASIA | | ; | 
Ce Sec ark aes : rales : a 400,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 0.3 200,000 125,000,000 | 610,000,000 | 735,000,000 1.8 
BOONE. oi deisae 3.2 218,53 Mache rte laces : | 319,075,000 150,000 | 0.0 38,000 | 30,000,000 | 220,000,000 250,000,000 | 0.8 
WAVE Shs ks areas ee | 77,000,000 | 23,000,000 | 29.9 | 4,000,000 | 2,010,000,000 | 4,915,000,000 | 6,925,000,000 | 90.0 
Miscellaneous......... ee Bececncts wat 93,925,000 | 150,000 0.2 30,000 | 20,000,000 | 100,000,000 120,000,000 | Te. 
| | | 
OCEANIA | | | | 
pe | rrr ere eae . ree Sd 5,420,000 | 1,000,000 | 18. 250,000 | 100,000,000 | 160,000,000 | 260,000,000 45.0 
New Zealand....... = Barshustc a, 33] 1,218,000 | 375,000 | 30.8 80,000 38,000,000 | 6,000,000 | 44,000,000 36.0 
Miscellaneous............ aah er | 2,362,000 | 200,000 | 8.5 148,000 9,000,000 11,000,000 | 20,000,000 8.5 
| | | 




















Here Are One Hundred 


Average Residences 


—in any average town or city— 
(let’s suppose it’s Your town!) 


Do you know that— 
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Of this 100 average electric-lighted houses— 


28 have 
64 have 
64 have 
71 have 
87 have 
88 have 
95 have 
95 have 
98 have 
99 have 


no Electric Iron 

no Vacuum Cleaner 

no Electric Fan 

no Electric Clothes Washer 
no Electric Heater 

no Electric Toaster 

no Electric Sewing Machine 
no Electric Percolator 

no Ironing Machine 

no Electric Dishwasher 


What are you going to do about this— 
in your town? 
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Five Billions of Building Construction in 1922 
Outlook Is for Six Billions in 1923 


























be completed during 1923. 


1922 r —1923 Estimates-——— 

Expenditures Needed Carried Through 

Apartment houses....... $950,000,000 $1,253,000,000 $960,000,000 
rere 205,000,000 530,000,000 406,000,000 
Dwellings............. > 680,000,000 940,000,000 720,000,000 
Hospitals......... : 230,000,000 595,000,000 456,000,000 
Hotels +e ee 640,000,000 851,000,000 652,000,000 
Industrial buildings. ... 655,000,000 827,000,000 634,000,000 
Office buildings 645,000,000 804,000,000 616,000,000 
Public buildings..... 260,000,000 328,000,000 252,000,000 
Public garages fag 125,000,000 162,000,000 124,000,000 
oe ee 610,000,000 1,540,000,000 1,180,000,000 
BEL cake sdwasdsensa $5,000,000,000 $7,830,000,000 $6,000,000,000 


Note: The first column under 1923 shows the total projected building program | 
for the year, but in the face of material and labor shortages it appears thet the | November........ 
figures in the second column more nearly represent the work which will probably 








Wholesale Prices of Building 
Materials at the Close of 












A Page of Significant General Statistics--on Which to Base 
ng Plans for 1923 








Automobile Sales for 1922 Surpassed 1921— 
1923’s Volume to Be Biggest Yet 





The increasing willingness of the great American public to pay 
out real money for the purchase of conveniences—whether auto- 
motive or electrical—is strikingly shown by these figures for 1921 

And the automobile quotas for 1923 are 20 per cent to 


and 1922. 
40 per cent above even 19 


Number of Passenger Cars 
1922 192 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
Oct ober 


December 


Production of all automobiles: 1920, 2,200,000; 1921, 1,485,290; 1922, 2,576,219 


22! 


81,693 
109,171 
152,959 
197,216 
232,431 
263,027 
224,770 
248,484 
187,964 
216,467 
214,631 
204,0C0 


70,690 


Number of Trucks 
19 1921 


21,000 








Retail Sales in General Lines for Last Two Years 








































































































7 Order. 
1922, Bureau of Labor 35 Houses 
Statistics Figures i 
30 
+o) Maximum Price Level = 
GHB Price Level Movember 1922.’ S a5 
1913 AVERAGE PRICE = 100 } 3 
/ 200 300 400 00 600 a 
MATERIA! INDEX| 2s 20 
Brick, common, w” 
At kiln, Chicago. = ’ 
Gravel, oe 15 ‘ e 
Average for U. $ = Chain Stores 
Hollow Tile, = 
Chicago. 10 
Lime, common, lump, 
Average for U. § 
eo ee 5 
Building Sand, 
Average for U.S } 
, 0 
ws Serene ‘” <t wn oO ~ oO o oO aa e ry 3 z re £ 
boven 22S 2522 5 5 S85 F 3 Bis F SB #33 
ome Monthly Average 1920 1921 1922 
beso ss —— Chain Stores ; 
ee ae Depart mont Mail Order Grocery Five & Ten Drug Cigar 7 — 
: Stores 176 Houses 4 16 
=. : 1921 Stores** Houses Chains Chains Chains Chains Chains Chains 
Leth, yellow pine, January..... 101.6 69.1 124 6 86.1 117.3 119.9 85.8 79.0 
At mills J February..... 87.3 64.8 118.4 92.9 110.7 116.5 82.5 78.3 
Red Cedar Shingles, March. . 116.3 95.1 128.7 121.1 123.6 131.8 141.0 81.9 
At ails sd | ee Ht. 7 17.5 PALEY 9 121.8 134.7 Plc aay k Y fe a 
Oak, white, plain, May..... 43.5 60 2 118.8 112.2 19,2 129.5 136.5 65.1 
Flacinnsti June 106.5 6z.1 116.0 109.7 120.6 127.8 127.6 59.9 
Yellow Pine July 79.7 49.3 eS... 108.0 122.1 128.5 100.9 55.6 
As aie August a $3.2 56.4 121.4 116.0 119.8 127.6 86.6 71.6 
Plate Glass, September... S267 72.7 118.3 113.4 119.4 128.0 103.1 82.3 
New ‘Yor Oetober 127.8 88.6 135.2 141.9 124.2 138.0 135.4 99.2 
Window Glase November.. 121.3 83.3 133.5 134.1 17552 124.8 ris.) 107.0 
eens Dec ee 175.8 80.3 144.5 241.6 146.1 Vie.d 149.6 172.6 
Linseed Oil, 1922 
sintiieiccs January 87.2 65.3 135.8 94.6 117.0 111.0 80.0 a7 
~—_. York February 80.0 59.4 127.6 100.8 114.5 109.3 80.7 7.0 
reictineis aabieteh — 101.5 83.5 145.4 Aug ae as +s i as 
| Turpentine, Re Secor WW1.9 re 137.4 134 120. : " : 
, a oe \ay 113.9 69.9 136.5 129.6 122.9 128.8 127.1 80.9 
| White Lead. June 105.8 68.8 133.2 124.9 123.5 105.8 121.9 81.3 
ae July 78.4 58.4 129.5 126.3 125.7 127.3 101.3 83.0 
Aucust om 84.8 157.2 137.4 130.4 127.9 126.9 86.8 99.1 
Chart Prepared by Department of | (tober 543 «1100 #1484 166808 
Commerce, Division of Building and November *127.6 *103.4 *146.5 *148.1 *125.8 *115.1 *108.7 *128.5 
Housing of Bureau of Standards December... . *182.1 *99 9 *158.5 *266.5 192.2 *146.6 *136.9 *208.8 
(Average month 1919 = 100) * Partly estimated. 
Electrical Credit Conditions —, Pines Feet 
& eporte Amo pun 
Delinquent Accounts Reported PHILADELPHIA 
— a ee 3 ae Wie hes A DEGUOMNDOE GIS y cic fc ha ks Soe eas 202 26,540. 09 131.43 
Number of Novenmme?® (922... 55... hiss viene ce os 215 24,703.46 114.90 
Accounts Total Average. “oevember M92). cone fess nie ness 186 28,992.97 155.87 
Section and Month Reported Amount Amount PO BOGTIIIOR  W9E 5 is aoa soe nb a esas e sis 183 19,307.58 105.51 
; CENTRAL DIVISION NEW ENGLAND 
November 1921 ; ! iit $142,209.09 $128.00 November 1921 68 7,9132,95 116.37 
November 1922 813 141,482.10 174.02 November 1922 47 6,130.29 130.4 
December 1921.... 1,157 124,376.98 107.49 December 1921.. a4 8,484.25 192.8 
December 1922............... 1,104 126,342.89 125.84 December 1922... 34 3,809.68 112.05 
: NEW YORK PACIFIC COAST 
November 1921 328 57,550.00 175200. “November 1020 6 65.e hoa extvrsd deat: 16 1,054.82 65.92 
November 1922 389 84,743.00 Z216:00 November 1922...........5.c6c0800s06 24 4,117.10 171.54 
December 1921 434 58,840.00 196:00 Denmemnbber: TO24 ooo see cee eas 23 2,677.74 107.72 
December 1922 485 93,428.00 95°00 “Theemhier. 1922. occas cco nsec ce ones 14 2,225.43 158.90 
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Building the House-to-House 
Sales Organization 


Some Brass-tack Suggestions for the Dealer Who Is 
> Putting On One or More Salesmen to Ring Doorbells 


r NHERE are few dealers, job- 
bers, or distributors in the 
electrical household - appliance 

business today who do not realize 

that the answer to profitable volume 
on major appliances is the trained 
house-to-house selling organization. 

Selling electrical household appli- 

ances through house-to-house sales- 
men is a business in itself. As sales 
manager for an organization which 
wrote during 1922 over $3,500,000 
in sales of vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines and ironers, all through 
house-to-house salesmen at retail, I 
feel qualified to speak with some ex- 
perience on this important division 
of merchandising appliances. And 
since a large percentage of our sales- 
men worked through local electrical 
hardware and furniture dealers in 
small towns where direct factory 
branches were impractical, I have 
come to realize the problems which 
confront the dealer who attempts to 
build his own organization. 

The big jobber or distributor 
who wishes to build a fairly large 
organization covering a group of 
towns or perhaps a state, should 
hardly attempt it without availing 
himself of a man who has had some 
experience in such work. ,This 
article is not calculated to help the 
man who wishes to enter the business 
on such a large scale. It is intended 
for the small dealer, the man who 
holds an agency for a good line of 
major appliances, whose territory 
consists principally of his own home 
town, and who wishes to build a small 
organization of say five men to sell a 
full line, say vacuum cleaners, 
washers, ironers, ranges and small 
appliances. 

The principal cause for failure of 





*At the time this article was written, Mr. 
Chrisman was sales manager for the south- 
western district, Apex Electrical Distribut- 
ing Company at Kansas City, Mo. He is 
now western district manager for the Tor- 
rington Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


By J. EUGENE CHRISMAN® 


such enterprises is, that the dealer 
refuses to discard over-the-counter 
methods and face the issue of house- 
to-house selling squarely. There are 
some things which must be admitted 
and subscribed to by him before he 
lays the foundation of his organiza- 
tion, however small, if he wishes to 
succeed. 


The Requirements of House-to- 
House Selling 


First, he must make arrangements 
to carry a considerable amount of 
time-payment paper. A_ house-to- 
house salesman, on straight commis- 
sion, cannot make a living wage un- 
less he is permitted to sell on fairly 
liberal credit terms. The bulk of 
his sales, although they may be abso- 
lutely good, will be made to people 
who cannot stand a drain of more 
than five or ten dollars monthly for 
payments. The sales of even a 
modest house-to-house organization 
soon run up a considerable amount 
of accounts outstanding. Few deal- 
ers are in a position to carry this 





is 


4 * 





je 
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paper, or is it always possible or 
advantageous to have local banks 
take care of it. This feature, how- 
ever, offers no obstacle, for any 
dealer who can show a reasonable 
financial statement can secure the 
services of a financing company with 
which his manufacturer or jobber 
can put him in touch, and which will 
eliminate his troubles on that score. 
Indeed most progressive manufac- 
turers realize this situation and offer 
a financing plan in connection with 
their dealer’s proposition. 

Second; the salesmen must be 
allowed the advantage of the “free 
trial” offer. The appliance which a 
customer will often refuse to buy 
after just a brief demonstration, 
becomes indispensable after being 
used by her in her own home for a 
day or two. In order to give these 
“free trials” the salesman must be 
permitted a working’ stock of 
machines, say five to ten vacuum 
cleaners, three to five washers and a 
couple of ironers. Care should be 


taken to see that this stock is kept 








Types of successful house-to-house sales- 
men. Women buy from men who inspire 
confidence, who are friendly without being 
too obviously friendly, and who are gentle- 


Thi 
was a crew at Tulsa, Okla., organized by 


ante ’ 
naniy. 


men without being too ‘gentler 


1 


J. W. Daugherty, which did excellent work 


in that territory 
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“active,” that is, that appliances are 
not left in homes too long. For 
vacuum cleaners two days is suffi- 
cient time but for a washer or ironer 
it must often be extended over a 
period covering two washdays. This 
means a greater investment. in stock 
for the dealer but the additional turn- 
over secured through this method 
will more than pay for it. Another 
feature of the “free trial’ plan is 
that under the guise of advertising 
it will often give a salesman entree 
to homes where he would otherwise 
be refused entrance. 
Paying the Salesmen 

Third; compensation. How shall 
the dealer pay his salesmen? This 
question is very important though 
easily answered, for experience has 
proven without a doubt that the only 
satisfactory method of compensation 
for an organization of this kind is 
the straight commission basis. The 
advantage of this plan is partially 
that the employer is under no actual 
expense unless sales are made, but 
the principal function of this method 
is that it offers more of an incentive 
for men to work than any other form 
of remuneration. 

It must be remembered that men 
out in the field selling are thrown 
largely “upon their own.” It is im- 
possible to supervise and direct them 
as one can clerks, laborers, etc. They 
must have some powerful incentive 
to work and accomplish; the straight 
commission basis of remuneration is 
the answer. 

The amount of commission paid 


will vary with conditions and locali- 
ties, but as a rule at least twenty 
per cent must be set aside for this 
purpose, fifteen per cent to the sales- 
man and five per cent on each sale to 
a field supervisor or crew manager, 
who of course receives the entire 
twenty per cent on his personal sales. 
There need be no variation of this 
commission on time-payment or cash 
sales. Selling on a time-payment 
basis the salesmen should be required 
to collect as a down payment at least 
enough to cover his own commission, 
but not necessarily enough to also 
cover the additional commission paid 
his crew manager. The entire 
amount collected should be paid in to 
the house at the time of sale and re- 
paid the salesman weekly. This 
routine acts as a partial verification 
that the sale is a bona fide one and 
also works to better advantage for 
the salesman, who otherwise is apt to 
think less of his earnings if they 
come in dribbles during the week. 

The field supervisor’s additional 
commission or bonus should be paid 
weekly, both on his own sales and 
those of his men. In case of the 
repossessing of a machine, the 
amount of the crew manager’s bonus 
should be deducted from his next 
weekly statement. 


Don’t Build Too Fast 


Having digested and accepted 
these facts, the dealer is now ready 
to begin the actual building of his 
organization. If there is any one 
thing to guard against, it is against 
building too fast. Good business 
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A crew of washing-machine salesmen which 
operated successfully out of the store of 
the Wills Electric Company, Sedalia, Mo., 
headed by J. F. Schwab. This is a crew of 
real “go-getters.”’ Since a firm foundation of 





house-to-house selling is above all to be 
desired, the selection of the men around 
whom the future is to be built, must be 
carefully considered. Men without previous 
selling experience are desirable. 












Young men of the right sort make good 
house-to-house canvassers. These three 
men, standing, composed a sales crew at 
Springfield, Mo., headed by L. O. Prock, 
who crouches with hands on the vacuum 
sweeper. Although rather young, these 
men have shown themselves successful in 
selling under small-town conditions. 





principles hold true in house-to-house 
organization work, as_ elsewhere, 
although some men have permitted 
their enthusiasm to blind them to 
this fact, to their ultimate sorrow. 

Since a firm foundation is above all 
things to be desired, the selection of 
the man around whom the future or- 
ganization is to be built, should not 
lightly be considered. 

The dealer must realize that it is 
usually necessary, and _ perhaps 
actually desirable that the organiza- 
tion be built of men without expe- 
rience in this line of selling—with- 
out experience, indeed, in any sort of 
selling. Such men, if they are of 
the right type, at least have nothing 
to “unlearn.” 

It is difficult to say just what type 
of man makes the best appliance 
salesman, but roughly speaking it is 
the rather elderly man with a natural 
ability to “get along” with folks, not 
too glib of tongue or too well-clothed 
or polished of manner. The man 
with the so-called “gift of gab” 
seldom makes good as a salesman 
dealing direct with women. Women 
buy from the man who inspires con- 
fidence, who is friendly without 
being too obviously friendly, and 
who is a gentleman without being too 
“gentlemanly.” 

It may be a rather strange asser- 
tion but I think I am safe in saying 
that the man you want to start your 
organization can often be found 
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right in your own town, sometimes 
mowing lawns, clerking in a grocery 
store, or even digging ditches! 
There is usually a man around town, 
somewhere between thirty-five and 
sixty, steady, honest, reliable, well- 
liked by everybody, especially women, 
children and dogs. He may not have 
prospered to any great extent but he 
manages to wear decent clothes, keep 
himself neat and clean, and is not 
afraid of work. Get him in, explain 
your plan fully, show him the pos- 
sibilities of it and “sell” him the 
idea. 

Set him to learning the appliances 
which you wish your organization to 
handle. Get all the factory literature 
you can for him. If he has a home 
let him set up a washer and ironer 
at home and experiment with the 
demonstration. Or let him take a 
vacuum cleaner home and experiment 
with that. If he has no home in 
which to conduct his “laboratory,” 
ask your wife to help him. , 

If you have “sold” him the idea, a 
week’s work along this line will 
astonish you. He will learn things 
about the demonstration and use of 
appliances that even you did not 
suspect. Do not permit him to 
attempt to sell a single machine until 
he has perfected his knowledge of 
the product to a point where he can 
demonstrate and talk the merits of 
the machines readily and easily. 


A Mailing List of Prospects 


Your next step should be to select 
a small list of your own steady cus- 
tomers. Mail each a friendly letter 
telling of your new plan. Explain 
that you wish to place in their homes 
whatever appliances they may be in- 
terested in, and that a salesman will 


accompany the machines, demon- 
strate them fully and leave them for 
a thorough trial. Explain that 
rather than spend money for news- 
paper advertising, you have taken 
this method since you know that 
after giving these machines a 


thorough trial in their own homes, 


they will be only too glad to recom- 
mend them to friends and neighbors. 
Be sure that you make it clearly 
understood that they are in no way 
obligated by accepting this offer and 
that there will be no cost to them 
what so ever. Have your man follow 
up these letters with a personal call 
and arrange a number of demonstra- 
tions. When the machine has been 
demonstrated and left on trial a day 
or so, have him call back, after 
supper when both husband and wife 
may be seen together, explain the 
easy-monthly-payment plan, _ elab 
orate on the utility of the appliance, 
and ‘you will be astonished at the 
small number of your “free trial” 
machines that will find their way 
back to your store. 

When your own list of customers 
is exhausted, if possible obtain from 
the electric light company, a “meter 
list” of your town. Send a similar 
letter to a certain number of people 
each week and have your salesman 
canvass “behind” this letter. By 
this time he will have become pro- 
ficient in the selling of his goods. He 
will know about what obstacles must 
be met and how to successfully over- 
come them. His volume of sales will 
have reached a point where he is 
earning good money. 

Another man may now be safely 
added to your force. The original 
member now becomes a field super- 
visor. The new man may be obtained 
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from one of any number of sources. 
Your crew manager, in his work, will 
have probably run across a number 
of men who are suited for the job. 
Often these men are either out of 
work or engaged at some task paying 
them a small salary. They may be 
“sold” on the idea by pointing to 
the first man’s earnings and his own 
former lack of experience. If no 
men are readily available a number 
of applicants may be obtained 
through a small advertisement in 
vour local paper. 


Increase Organization Slowly 


At this point it is well to recall the 
warning about premature growth, 
for should a number of applicants be 
available, the temptation is strong to 
too greatly increase the organization 
at this time. Out of the applicants 
only one man, or at best two, should 
be, selected. These men should be 
sent out into the field right with the 
crew manager to accompany him on 
a day’s work and to learn his 
methods. 

Generally the applicant, after one 
day’s training, will express a desire 
to go out “on his own” feeling that 
he has mastered the game. However 
wrong this idea may be, it should not 
be discouraged as nothing is more 
important to a man in this work than 
self-confidence. A day’s work in the 
field will usually send the new man 
to his crew manager for help on 
problems with which he finds him- 
self unable to cope. He should be 
kept under his superior’s wing, 
helped as help is needed until he too 
becomes proficient enough to demon- 
strate and close his own sales. 

From this point on, building the 





(Continued on page 3136) 
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St. Louis, with her active 
Electrical Board of 
Trade, is one of the 
cites where the co-oper- 
ation of all electrical 
groups is winning real 
results in electrifying 
local homes, offices, 
stores, and plants A 
co-operative “advisory 
service” is maintained, 
where any intending 
home-builder can secure 
disinterested but expert 
advice on his electrical 
problems. 
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How Post-Glover Operates at 
“Wholesale Only” 


This Cincinnati Jobbing House Has Its Offices in Downtown Business Building. Warehouse, in Rail- 
road District, Equipped with Labor-Saving Devices. Office Methods that Simplify Handling of Orders 


HOULD a jobber be a jobber? 
S It sounds like a simple ques- 

tion. A stranger wouldn’t 
think that there could be much argu- 
ment about it. And yet it is a wide 
open issue and the great majority 
of jobbers try to straddle it. They 
do a wholesale business in the main, 
selling to the retailers and to the 
contractors, to the central stations 
and the industrial plants, but they 
do a little or a lot of retailing out of 
their stores at the same time and 
maybe contracting on the side. 
There has been a deal of talk about 
the “wholesale only” sign, but few 
have been hung up outside the doors 
of electrical jobbers. 

I myself believe in the “wholesale 
only” policy. I believe that a good 
bit of the trouble in which the job- 
ber has been and still is involved is 
the result of his willingness to do al- 
most everything that anybody wants 
him to; that is, to sell anything in 
any quantity to almost anyone, a 
plug and socket over the counter at 
a retail price, innumerable small or- 
ders in retail quantity at the whole- 
sale price. The jobbing business has 
drifted too much with the influence 
of demand and developed : unprofit- 
able practices. The jobber too often 
has not been the boss of his business, 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


laying down efficient policies and 
maintaining them, working along 
lines that make an economically well 
rounded operation, and specializing 
on the thing that he has selected to 
be his job. He has seemed to fear 
the loss of sales, and been unwilling 
to draw the line in favor of himself 
and good business practice. And yet 
there are enough examples of what 
it means for a jobber to be a jobber 
and nothing else to make it a prob- 
lem well worth studying and act- 
ing on. 
Office Over Bank 


I have just come from a little visit 
to Cincinnati. There in the office 
and warehouse of the Post-Glover 
Electric Company, is the most per- 
fect setup for a jobbing business 
that I have ever seen, and the best 
possible answer to the question— 
Should a jobber be a jobber? For 
the entire concern and interest of 
the organization is focused on a 
wholesale-only operation, and they 








have developed an efficiency in it 
that opens the eyes of everyone 
familiar with the ordinary run of 
jobbing houses. 

On West Fourth Street, in the 
heart of the business district, op- 
posite the office of the Union Gas and 
Electric Company, is a bank build- 
ing. Over the door, the entrance to 
the office floor above the bank, pro- 
jects an electric sign reading ‘‘Post- 
Glover.” You walk upstairs and you 
find an office, large, light, well 
equipped and busy, but just an 
office. Whether their business is 
insurance or drugs or textiles or fer- 
tilizers you’ll never know unless you 
ask somebody. It is just an office— 
no store, no samples, no stock, just 
business — executives, salesmen, 
clerks, records. The only evidence 


you see that any warehouse is con- 
nected with this business is a fac- 
tory signal equipment beside the 
switchboard girl at the entrance 
door, whereby she calls to the phone 



































The sales department of the Post-Glover company, 
shown above, occupies the outer office. At the left is 
a “close-up” of the comptometer department. Here 
set apart in a quiet little room are three comptometers 
countersunk flush with the table top and every cal- 
culation on every bill goes through the test. There is 
nothing in the place that would mark this office as 
an electrical jobbing house. There is no store. Every- 
thing is organized for ‘‘Wholesale only” and the work 
and attention of the organization is focussed on mov- 
ing the goods and serving the customers. 
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anyone she may want in any part of 
the stock room several blocks away. 

I went down to the warehouse with 
Frank D. Van Winkle, the president. 
It is on West Third Street, a block 
from several railway stations and the 


parcel post terminal. And here is 
the heart of the Post-Glover busi- 
ness, for their entire operation has 
been so carefully and so thoroughly 
crganized for the economical pur- 
chasing, storing and re-shipment of 
electrical goods that the whole activ- 
ity revolves around this thought and 
has been worked out in surprising 
detail. 


Warehouse Arrangement 


You enter the warehouse office 
from the sidewalk, a corner room 
with two glass sides so that the truck 
entrance, the elevator and the ship- 
ping department are under the eyes 
of the three office men on duty. Here 
orders for the general office are re- 
ceived, and messengers from whole- 
sale customers may call for material 
on hurry orders. Here way bills ex- 
Press receipts and shipping tags are 





Mechanical Devices 
for Saving Labor 
and Mistakes 











Four interesting high spots of Post-Glover 
system. Top—the spiral chute and the par- 
cel post zone scale; next, the auto stacker 
that piles up the cases quickly and neatly; 
next, the motor-driven wire winder to which 
the end of any wire or cable can be led 





made out and the clerical details of 
receiving and shipping are carried 
out. 

Trucks drive in one end of the 
building and out the other, stopping 
beside the elevator, under the eyes 
of the office. This elevator is some- 
thing unique. It is long and narrow, 
longer than the average truck and 
about four feet across. A truck may 
pull up beside it, therefore, with the 
elevator at the level of the truck- 
side, and unload without shifting 
cases to the tail board. The longest 
lengths of conduit lie flat on the floor 
and can be handled far more easily 
than where it is necessary to stand 
the pipe on end. As a matter of fact, 
however, the conduit is all stored on 
the ground floor where trucks can 
back right up to it. The elevator 
itself projects but a small distance 
and conserves space as the picture 
shows. 

The warehouse is a fine, light, 
four-story building, with windows 
on three sides all the way up, and 
on four sides on the top floor. 
Lamps, lighting units and kindred 
light materials occupy the top floor, 
and here they store all the office sta- 
tionary so that they are not sacrific- 
ing high rent space in the office 
building. A large spiral chute car- 
ries everything down and lands it on 
the big table of the shipping clerk. 
It is large enough to carry prac- 
tically every coil and standard pack- 
age, so that only the large crates 
and reels need to be taken down on 
the elevator. By the use of this 
chute they save the services of at 
least two men and one elevator and 
it takes only three or four minutes 





showing 


Bottom, shelf goods, 
table and counter 


The warehouse is a fine, light four 
building with windows on three des all the 
way up and on four side e top 


Good service is basis of st irrang 
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to deliver goods to the shipping room 
after the order has left the order 
desk. . 

Every possible mechanical device 
is utilized to speed the handling of 
materials and save labor. An auto- 
stacker is used to stack all heavy 
cases that would be slow or hard 
work stacking by hand. Small bulk 
goods like porcelain tubes that must 
be counted are handled by a Chicopee 
counter, a most ingenious device 
that counts by weight. On the wire 
floor all reels are floated on jacks 
with the cable or wire ends leading 
the same way to a motor-driven 
winder so that all orders for any size 
can be wound into a coil, floating 
through a textile measuring ma- 
chine. On every reel is a card on 
which account is kept of all orders 
cut off and it is not uncommon for 
this account to check within one 
foot when the reel is stripped. so 
accurate is this method of meterine. 

The detailed arrangement of pack- 
age stock on the shelves in this 
warehouse is an interesting, though 
difficult to describe in an article. 


But it is studied out with the same 
ingenious care. The condulet man 
recently checked over the large Post- 
Glover stack of condulets in 33 
hours, and told them that the last 
jobbing house he had visited had 
taken two days and then he was not 
satisfied. Broken-package materials 
are grouped around a telephone and 
dictograph station to facilitate the 
handling of small orders. These two 


methods of communication are in use 
at all points where goods are to be 
handled and at every step you see 
the mark of the most persistent 
effort to simplify the handling of 
each article and to protect the stock. 
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There is a sprinkler system through- 
out the building that has reduced the 
insurance rate from $1.58 to 25 
cents. All sweeping is done with 
greased sawdust and the stock is 
strikingly clean. 


Order System Controls Entire 
Operation 


The order routine which directs 
the gathering and shipment of goods 
is a model of simplicity and ade- 
quacy. The original order made out 
by salesmen in the field is written 
in copying pencil aud absolute com- 
pleteness and legibility is exacted 
and this order itself is never re- 






Above—the billing and statistical staff of 
the Post-Glover organization. To the left 
—the salesman’s original hand-written 
order is reproduced direct with accurate 
copies that provide for all routine require- 
ments, including an addressed envelope. 





written and controls the entire 
routine. When it arrives in the mail 
at the general offices on West Fourth 
Street it is edited, goods not in stock 
are ordered by the purchasing de- 
partment and indicated on the order 
and it goes down to the warehouse. 
There in a little office on the third 
floor front, it is run through a copy- 
ing machine and nine reproductions 
made—as shown in the reproduction 
of the order set on this page. The 
complete set then consists of: 

1. Original order written by the 
salesmen or typed in the office from 
the customer’s letter or requisition. 

2. Acknowledgment — goes to cus- 
tomer at once carrying all details and 
prices on goods in stock. 

3. Envelope—to mail acknowledg- 
ment. 

4. Sales manager’s copy—his rec- 
ord of order. 

5. Salesman’s copy—shows him at 
once what goods are shipped from 
stock and price. 
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6. “Extra Copy’—used for memo to 
credit department to mail with monthly 
statement, or to order department for 
offering substitution or writing on 
items in question, or goes into tickler 
waiting delivery for goods specially or- 
dered from factory. 

7. Office Copy—is filed numerically 
as a handy reference when question 
arises as to shipment, customer asking 
for balance of material. Also tells 
whether material is ordered direct from 
factory or into stock. 

8. Purchasing department copy— 
used for entering purchase orders on 
factory for items shipped direct as on 
first item on order reproduced here. 

9. Packing Ticket—is packed in the 
shipment. 

10. Delivery Ticket—customer signs 
this for city deliveries only. 


In this way the order that the 
salesman writes carries through the 
entire operation of gathering and de- 








machine compiles statistics on the 
activities of every salesman and each 
commodity. Opening and sealing 
machines handle the mail. Sales- 
men’s mail is gathered through the 
day and sent out at night in one 
envelope that carries a number on 
its face and a record of where the 
previous letter was sent. (See the 
reproduction). These are but the 
high spots of a system that seems to 
have specialized the jobbing business 
to a very unusual degree of purpose 
and efficiency. 


Jobber May Do His Clear-Cut Job 


I have always felt that the jobber 
had a clear-cut job to do in the elec- 
trical industry in co-ordination and 
co-operation with the manufacturer 
and those who have local need for 


The Post-Glover warehouse scales, on the 
wire floor, equipped with an illuminated 
dial that makes accurate reading easy. 


livering the goods no matter what 
the conditions, and all errors of 
transcribing are avoided. It carries 
the entire story, including shipping 
directions, description and weight of 
pakages, as well as prices, extensions 
and totals. If the salesman makes 
his order out correctly it must be 


electrical supplies, to provide an eco- 
nomical distribution for the goods, 
to gather them and warehouse them 
and deliver them in his intensively 
served territory. I have believed 
that to do this most successfully he 
should stick to his knitting and be 





stencil machine for addressing ship- 
ping tags. 

And so the goods go out and in 
the general office they make out one 
other set of records that take care 


delivered correctly. It speeds the 
shipping process greatly and more 
than 75 per cent of all orders go out 
of the Post-Glover warehouse the 
same day the order comes in the 
mail. 

They use the new type express 
way-bill making out at one writing 


of all the remaining routine. 
is made out—five copies. 
consist of: 
1. Customer’s original invoice. 
2. Customer’s duplicate invoice. 
3. Accounting department copy. 


4. Tabulating and cost department 


copy. 


A bill 
These 


100 per cent a wholesaler in thought, 
word, and deed. My visit to the 
Post-Glover Electric Company is to 
me the best possible demonstration 
that it can be done, and I recommend 
that any jobber who has felt that a 
retail store is a necessary evil will 
find it well worth his while to go to 
Cincinnati and study this example 








the bill of lading, express receipt 
and box marker, which guarantees 
that the shipment will leave the 
depot on the same day it is received. 
They ship parcel post weighed on a 
zone scale, mailed and stamped with 
pre-cancelled stamps and sent out in 


of “wholesale only” operation. 

A year of discussion and debate on 
the abstract question is not as con- 
clusive as one day spent with Pos* 
Glover. If the Jobber’s Association 
would hold one meeting in Cincinnati, 
I believe that many jobbers would cut 


5. Salesman’s copy—which shows 
the salesman goods are shipped and 
billed. 

These bills go through a comp- 
tometer department that checks each 
item and every extension. Advance 
bookkeeping in predetermined totals 








small lots all day. They use a is carried on each bill. A Hollerith out their retail stores. 
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How New Jersey Electric Company Uses the 
*tHome Electrical” Section of “Electrical 


Merchandising’ 
Women 


F EVERY electrical concern in 
[»- country would do what we 

are doing with Electrical Mer- 
chandising’s new ‘Home Electrical’ 
Section,” says Miss Bessie Swann of 
the Public Service Electric Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., “within a 
year our dream of a nation of house- 
keepers desiring and insisting on 
electrical homes would be far nearer 
realization than it is now.” 

And to show that every electrical 
concern — contractor-dealer, jobber 
and central station—can do it, Miss 
Swann explained that her whole plan, 
admirable in its simplicity but far- 
reaching in results, was nothing 
more than the _ distribution of 


> to Reach the 
’s Clubs 


the “Home Electrical” Section, 
not broadcast or haphazardly, but 
through the women’s clubs and or- 
ganizations of New Jersey. 

That is Miss Swann’s work, in 
fact. She is head of the home 
economics department of the Public 
Service Electric Company. As such, 
she has organized contact with the 
fine network of women’s clubs cov- 
ering the greater part of New Jer- 
sey. Her business is to talk at their 
club meetings, on electrical subjects. 
Sometimes she arranges an entire 
electrical programme. 

“Now,” says Miss Swann, “here is 
where your ‘Home Electrical’ Sec- 
tion comes in, and how it is proving 





Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me 





Anycity, Anywhere. 





How to Order Your Additional Copies 
of the “Home Electrical” Section 
of “Electrical Merchandising” 


First—Read the ‘‘Home Electrical” Section carefully. 


Second—Decide about how many women or prospective 
customers you could mail or distribute the “Home Electrical”’ 
Section to, with the reasonable certainty of getting big returns in 
increased sales of electrical goods. 


Third—Send us a letter something like this: 


**Electrical Merchandising,”’ 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 


additional copies of the February 
‘‘Home Electrical’ Section (with the cover reading ‘‘ Use 
Your Electrical Labor-savers as Much as You Want’’)— 
at the rates quoted for that number. 
Very truly yours, 

Progressive Electric Company. 


And that’s all you need do. We shall immediately have your 
100 or 500 or 10,000 additional copies of the ‘“Home Electrical’’ 
Section printed for you and sent to you right away. 

We are able to supply the February “Home Electrical”’ Section 
(which comes to you this month in a smaller size, more convenient 
for mailing or distributing) at the following rates: 


5 cents each for less than 1,000 copies 

4 cents each for from 1,000 to 5,000 copies 

3 cents each for from 5,000 to 10,000 copies . 
2} cents each for more than 10,000 copies 


Electrical Merchandising 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street 
New York City 























“Use your local women’s clubs to distribute 
the ‘Home Electrical’ section of Electrical 
Merchandising,” says Miss Bessie Swann of 
the Public Service Electric Company of 
Newark, N. J. ‘“‘You’ll find them eager to 
read it—-and it will pay you.” 





such a help to me. At these meet- 
ings, of course, I always distribute 
the manufacturers’ booklets of the 
appliances I have talked about. But 
something more was needed. Some- 
thing neutral. Something of gen- 
eral, yet vital, interest to the electri- 
cal housekeeper. Something re- 
moved from the manufacturer’s nat- 
ural praise of his own product. 

“And the ‘Home Electrical’ Sec- 
tion of Electrical Merchandising sup- 
plied that need. 

“My meetings with women’s clubs 
average three a week, and the num- 
ber of women who receive ‘The 
Home Electrical’ at these meetings 
averages 500 a week, so that our 
initial order of 10,000 copies is 
nearly exhausted. 

“T usually distribute ‘The Home 
Electrical’ before the meeting— 
either having one copy on each chair 
or handing it out at the door—hbe- 
cause that gives the women a chance 
to look over it before the meeting 
starts and also during intermissions. 
It also suggests many questions to 
them which they can have answered 
on the spot, and which sometime 
start a general discussion. 

“*The Home Electrical’ is too fine a 
product to be wastefully distributed, 
and we want to make sure that every 
copy will reach the person most in- 
terested — namely, the housewife 
herself. 

“Personally, I have found ‘The 
Home Electrical’ of enormous help 
in my work. To the electrical 
dealer who has so far left the local 
women’s clubs coldly alone, I would 
say, ‘Go to the president of each 
club. Show her “The Home Electri- 
cal.” If she isn’t only too eager to 
have it distributed at every meeting 
devoted to a housekeeping subject, I 
miss my guess.’ ” 
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A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 
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Sell the Executive on “Getting a Better Electrical Job” 
—Sell Him with Photographs! 


D° YOU use photographs of your prospect interested, as he takes a pic- wants to know about the way you have 


previous industrial wiring jobs ture-journey through other shops and handled other jobs. 

in selling your contracting services to factories. Photographs immediately Whatever form of Quality Electri 
plant managers and superintendents? establish a common ground for discus- cal Work you are selling—whether a 
If not, you are missing using one of the sion between you and your prospect new lighting installation, a safety- 
most helpful tools the contractor has and so, speedily put you both at ease, switch job, individual-motor drive, 
for putting up a strong sales story. with each other. Photographs “come complete electrical equipment fo 

Clear photographs, first of all, hold quickly to the point” of their sales factory exten Use Phot 
the attention. Photographs keep your story, and tell your prospect what he of Previous Jobs to Help You 


) 











S° THE driver lifts out a washer and rolls it 
WJ up to the sidewalk, while the salesman points 
out how easily it moves, how simple it is to bring it 
in the house, and how good-looking it is. “Phe pros- 
pect still “registers sales resistance,” but her objec- 
tion is struggling with curiosity. 


HEN the salesman puts the washer in place 

beside the wash tubs, and shows the prospect 
how well it fits into her laundry. He demonstrates 
the flexibility of the swinging wringer, and how it 
wrings into the tubs, stressing its simplicity and 
thoroughness of operation. He shows her the oscil- 
lating tumbler and describes its action. 


The scenes shown are taken from the sales scenario 
“How to Sell a Washing Machine,” prepared and pre- 
sented by Commonwealth Edison Company representatives 
before a meeting of the Chicago Contractors’ Association, 
and were especially posed for “Electrical Merchandising.” 








HE first principle in 

selling clothes wash- 
ers by the demonstration 
method is to take the 
washer to the home where 
it is to do its work. So 
we back an electric truck 
up to the curb, and the 
salesman rings the door- 
bell, shows the housewife 
the washers on the truck 
and asks for five minutes 
of her time, that she may 
see what it means to “Do 
It Electrically”? in her 
laundry with her clothes. 
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by the Demonstration Method  «-:s%e: eines sia 





HEN he explains to her just what it is that makes 

clothes clean—how the hot water softens the dirt, how 
the soap dissolves the greasy binder, how the surging of the 
water washes it out of the fabric. It makes a wonderful 
story, new to the average woman, and she drinks it in and 
begins to see how it is that a machine can wash. 









HEN tthe salesman talks over the mechanical details, 

how simple and strong the washer is, and how safe, be- 
cause all moving parts are covered out of reach of baby 
fingers. He convinces her that it will work and not get out 
of order, that there is nothing complicated to bother her. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 





EXT he fills the washer with water and takes a basket 

of clothes, puts them into the machine and washes 
them and rinses them and wrings them. Mrs. Public is de- 
lighted with the sight of her own clothes snowy white, 
washed without work, and she sees that this is indeed the 
way to do this weekly job of traditional drudgery. And 
the baby heartily agrees. 


# 


meters 
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eZ Z 
ND finally he takes the wringer off and 
the white enameled top and converts th 
convenient table, useful six days in the we 
litts the baby up on top, makes out thi 
sents the pencil, and the woman sign 
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THE GOOD CLEANER 
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Our Merchandising Plan 


UR offer to build a permanent Electric Cleaner Department for you and to assist you 

to maintain a permanent America Sales Force is equivalent to paying your Sales 
Manager’s salary. The profits earned by organizing your Electric Cleaner Department 
under the America Sales Developer Plan will quickly put that end of your business on a 
paying basis. 














Trained Sales Service Men are available to dealers who qualify for the A.S.D.P. Every 
member of this Sales Force is thoroughly trained, knows his product and how to sell it, is 
qualified to hire and train men, assemble and direct a business-getting sales organization 
and conduct your local advertising to obtain best results. Occasional later contact by our 
representative insures that the organization he leaves with you will continue to get the 
business. 


User satisfaction is responsible in a large measure for the success of our plan. The Good 
Cleaner, America, has only those features that attract and interest your customers ~~ before 
and after the sale is made. Consider what the following exclusive advantages will mean to 
you, your salesman and your customers: 


AMERICA’S FRONT AIR ARCH —Picks up thread and string. Puts it 
in the dustbag. Not on the brush. 


AMERICA’S DOUBLE SIZE MOUTH ~— Permits greater air suction. Gets 
twice the dirt with half the effort. 


AMERICA’S TWO-WAY BRUSH—Is belt-driven at correct speed. Combs 
the nap both ways. Gets the dirt going and coming. 


AMERICA’S BASEBOARD DUST TUNNELS In connection with 
America’s doubly powerful air suction, draw the dust sideways from under- 
neath the baseboards. 


AMERICA’S TRIP-LEVER DUSTBAG ~- May be emptied without stooping 
over. The connection is convenient and positively dust-proof. 


AMERICA'S TRIP-LEVER SWITCH ~Is a standard device for turning 
current on and off—operated with tip of shoe 


Write or wire — TODAY — for complete information regarding this, the biggest money- 
making opportunity ever offered in connection with the sale of Electric Cleaners. Some 
dealer will have the 1923 America Franchise in your territory. 


THE WISE-McCLUNG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
500 Eighth Street 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Export Department: 11 Waverly Place, New York City, N. Y. 


Note: We can use a number of experienced specialty salesmen who are 
equipped to qualify for positions of District and Divisional Sales Managers. 


THE GOOD CLEANER 


MERICK 


Over, Under and Thr 








Awarded First Prize 
among scores of contestants 
in the Sunnysuds Christ- 
mas Window Display 
Contest. Decorated by 
R.E. Burgess, of the United 
Electric Supply Company, 
Marion, Ohio. Liberal cash 
awards, offered by Sunny- 
suds for effective window 
showings, helped to boom 
the business of hundreds of 
Sunnysuds dealers. 


To Helen E. Steiner, of the Ohio 

Public Service Corporation, Lorain, 

Ohio, went the Second Cash Prize. 

Original verses by Miss Steiner, 

lettered on street car cards, added 
to the novelty of this display. 











The Third Cash Prize was won by 

the window of the J. P. Banks 

Electric Company of Waterbury, 

Conn. “We trust all Sunnysuds 

dealers are enjoying the big volume 

of business we are doing,”’ wrote 
this dealer. 
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Dealers Feature The Sunnysuds 
Because they know it Pays 


It is a selling certainty that dealers will only ‘push’ a line that proves profitable. 
There’s no money to be made in expending effort and time on merchandise that 
is unsalable, or on which the profit margin is unsatisfactory. 


The energetic way in which you will find Sunnysuds dealers the country over, 
going after sales, is the finest evidence procurable that they are getting what 
they are going after. They are making sales—and making money. 


This organization does something more than produce one of the most highly per- 
fected, fine quality electric washing machines—at a remarkably moderate price. 
It repeatedly furnishes new, original incentives and methods for getting the busi 
ness. And it demonstrates beyond all question or doubt, that the little extra 
effort entailed, pays many fold in the dollars it returns to the dealer. 


A startling new method of merchandising—only recently put into effect, but 
already yielding amazing results — will interest any keen thinking merchant 
who favors the line that will add more profits to his bank balance. Write 
for the particulars! 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, Inc. 


Factory 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Sales De partment 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 






Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont.; Export Dept. 19 Broadway, New York 
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The Sunnysuds was the first 
high-quality, all-metal elec- 
tric washer to retai/ at a sub- 
stantially lower price. Its 
ingenious design permits 
lower manufacturing cost, 
and the embodiment of the 
finest quality throughout. 
The Sunnysuds cabinet is 
stamped out of heavy, 
pressed steel, folded and 
braced to yield remarkable 
strengthand rigidity. There 
is no separate frame of 
channel iron or steel strips— 





its better design makes such 
an expensive assembly un- 
necessary. The Sunnysuds 
features a standard size 
copper tub with hooded 
sediment zone, copper baffle 
plates, and corrugated afi- 
tators; 1-4 H.P. Domestic, 
forced draught motor; and a 
completely enclosed driving 
mechanism. Over twelve 
hundred dealers and more 
than thirty thousand owners 
endorse its noteworthy 
advantages. 
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Prominent Sales Executive and Recognized 
Authority on Electrical Merchandise Dis- 
tribution Becomes Vice-President of 
McGraw-Hill Company, Publishers 





of “Electrical Merchandising” 





O. D. STREET 


D. STREET, well known as a leading 

*authority on matters of electrical dis- 
tribution and for the past ten years general 
manager of distribution of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, in executive charge of its fifty 
branch houses in all parts of the United 
States, has been elected vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, in executive charge 
of the Electrical World, Electrical Merchan- 
dising, Journal of Electricity and Western 
Industry, Industrial Engineer, Electric Rail- 
way Journal and Bus Transportation. Mr. 
Street brings to these publications a broad 
background of business training and a very 
extensive contact in the electrical industry. 


Mr. Street was born in Massachusetts in 
1877. During the last four years of his 
schooling he worked after hours behind the 
counters of four different kinds of retail 
stores. Then he went to college and after a 
major course in economics was graduated 
from Williams in 1901. He then joined the 
Western Electric Company and spent the next 
vear and a half in a training which carried 
him through all departments, including office, 
factory and stock. Then he was sent to San 
Irancisco to take charge of telephone sales 
on the Pacific Coast, remaining there until 
recalled to act as assistant to President E. M. 
Barton. Later he was appointed general tele- 
phone sales manager and then as _ general 
manager of distribution with the company’s 
complicated problem of distribution and oper- 
ation. 


During the war Mr. Street rendered invalu- 
able service to the nation by reorganizing the 
warehousing division of the Quartermaster’s 
Corps and establishing an orderly system of 
forwarding to Pershing’s Army where chaos 
had existed before. 


The Western Electric Company’s system, 
under his administration, was expanded by the 
creation of twenty-two branch houses and 
there was perfected a degree of standardized 
eficiency alike in the warehouses, the offices 
and the sales departments, that merits close 
study by other electrical distributors. 


Mr. Street is gifted with a searching mind 
and a clarity of vision that have given him a 
rare capacity for practical analysis, construc- 
tive organization and progressive develop- 
ment. He believes that the function of the 
jobber is (1) to provide a more economical 
means of distribution than is possible direct 
from manufacturer to trade; (2) to afford a 
broader market for the manufacturer’s goods, 
and (3) to make possible through service a 
greater success for the electrical dealer and 
contractor. 


Mr. Street is a _ resident of Bronxville, 
N. Y. He belongs to the Bankers’, Univer- 
sity, and Williams Clubs and the Siwanoy 
and Pittsfield Country Clubs. 








(Electrical Merchandising Pictorial, February, 1923) 
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Hokum — The Stuff That Sells Goods 


By FRANK B. RAE, JR. 





OKUM is the 
surest appeal 
to the com- 


mon people’s pocket- 
book. Talk all you 
please about the sci- 
ence of salesmanship 
and the psychology 
of advertising, it’s 
the good, old hokum 
that gets under the 
skin of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Robinson Pub- 
lic. Hokum magne- 
tizes the dotted line 





ET the word straight. 
combe. 
theatrical slang for the homely, homespun type of appeal 
such as “Way Down East” and “The Old Homestead” and 
Frank Bacon’s “Lightnin’.” 
Simple stuff, that makes you remember your childhood. 
Honest stuff, that makes you resolve to pay double next 
time you get on a street car to square up for that last time 
when you got by without paying at all. 
of stuff I mean—it kinda reminds you of Gran’ma, and the 
puppy that got its leg broke, and your first girl, and Abe 
Lincoln, and things like that. 


It does not mean hocus-pocus. 


so that it irresistibly  }! _—__— 


Hokum does not mean bun- 


You know the sort 


Well; that’s hokum. 


about a special small- 
down-payment offer. 
In other words, free 
information about a 
sale. That, I con- 
tend, is about the 
limit. But, do not 
think that there is 
any buncombe in 
this. Such offers do 
not fool the public. 
Nobody is. tricked 
or misled. The word 
“free” is employed 
in such a case ex- 


Hokum is 








attracts the pen 

point. Hokum satisfies all doubts 
and answers all questions. Hokum 
gets the money—mostly in frayed 
dollar bills and well-worn silver, but 
it’s real money that you can pay the 
rent with. 

The use of hokum in sales work 
means approaching our job from the 
human standpoint, presenting our 
proposition in such homespun style 
as appeals to simple instincts. It 
means that we must eliminate not 
only technicalities and sophistication 
but we must forget a good deal of 
that artificiality which is sometimes 
called “good taste” but which too 
often is nothing less than snobbish- 
ness. It means also the elimination 
of provisos, conditions, stipulations 
and trick phrases we have adopted 
from our legal friends and which too 
many of us habitually use, as chil- 
dren cross their fingers, to indicate 
mental reservations. The essence of 
hokum is sincerity. 

The Magic Lexicon 

“Free” is the greatest word in the 
dictionary of hokum. Folks like to 
imagine they are getting something 
for nothing, even though they may 
know they’re not. I am not sure that 
Barnum actually said, “The public 
likes to be humbugged,” but it is 
a part-truth nevertheless. The public 
likes to feel that it is getting some 
sort of advantage in every transac- 
tion. To receive something free is 
an advantage—hence the effective- 
ness of the “free” offer. 

Now, the thing that is offered 
“free” may not amount to anything. 


spend much of your time and too 
much of your money seeking out 
opportunities to demonstrate appli- 
ances. “Please let me give you a 
demonstration,” your salesman begs 
from door to door. And in the great 
majority of cases the doors slam in 
his face. But when one advertises 
in large type, “Free Trial Demon- 
stration” the requests come tum- 
bling in by ’phone, by mail and in the 
persons of eager prospects who want 
to think that this “‘free” offer means 
something special to them, even 
thoug 1 they know it doesn’t. How 
comp 2tely the public resigns its 
intell gence in grasping at something 
for othing, is shown in a “free 
coup 1’ used by a certain Eastern 
electi.c company. All this coupon 
prom ses to give to the hokum- 
hypn tized public is information 


actly in the same 
way red ink or large 
type is used—simply to attract atten- 
tion. It is an eye-catcher, neither 
more nor less. It gets results because 
people stop when they see the word 
“free”; they respond to the circular 
or advertisement fully realizing that 
the “free” offer is nothing more than 
bait. 


The Word “Free” Always 
Catches the Eye 


Of course, there are various sorts 
of free offers that really have a value. 
Free trials give the prospective pur- 
chaser the actual use of a device for 
a period. Articles sent free on ex- 
amination really represent a loan. 
Free samples of a commodity which 
may be consumed represent an actual 
gift. But when you realize that the 
public is so anxious to respond to 
this word “free” that they will spend 





We HaveHere 


7) REASONS WHY 


the famous OG amazing 
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friendly. 
word “free. 


Sounds frank and 
when they see the 


“Free trial and it c an’t 
i ight other good reasons.’ 


This is Hokum- 


People 
break buttons. 


stop 
For example, you electrical dealers 
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time and money and effort to get 
“free” information about the goods 
you have for sale, you must realize 
that here is a four-letter selling aid 
which you cannot afford to neglect. 

“Free” can be used in a variety 
of connections. One appliance sales 
organization used to sell an electric 
cleaner “complete with attachments” 
for a certain price. Now they sell 
the cleaner alone at that same price 
and advertise “all necessary attach- 
ments absolutely free.” In another 
case, a combination offer was evolved, 
consisting of an electric iron and a 
folding ironing board. But did they 
say anything about a combination? 
They did not. They marked the 
price of the iron at eight dollars and 
“gave” the ironing board “absolutely 
free’—and some thousands of peo- 
ple responded, despite the fact that 
irons and boards of presumably 
equal grade could be purchased sep- 
arately for less money. 


“A Little Money Down” 
Is Hokum 

The small down payment is another 
piece of effective hokum. We all 
know that millions of Americans 
want things they have not the ready 
cash to pay for. Once committed 
to a purchase, they move heaven and 
earth to pay their debt, but thrift- 
lessness—and perhaps other install- 
ment purchases—keeps their pockets 
bare of the sum ordinarily needed 
for a down payment. 








HIRTY days between each 
small payment. No red tape! 
No collectors! Nothing of that 
sort whatsoever! And remem- 
ber, you are getting the rock- 
bottom bargain price—and best 
of all, on the easiest of monthly 
payments. 
| In addition, we present to 
| you, without a cent of cost to 
| you, each and every one of the 
| nine special attachments. 
You can readily understand 
| that we could not make this 
offer permanent or broadcast. 
We don’t want you or anyone 
else to be disappointed. 

Our guarantee—the most 
wonderful ever written on a 
washer. 





Hokum —As She is Writ 


We deliver it to your home at 
just the hour you say and show 
you exactly how to use it. 

There are no other charges of 
any kind. This includes every- 
thing. We place the machine in 
your home, all ready to operate 
without a cent of additional 
cost to you. 

We are mailing this an- 
nouncement only to the house- 
wives of Philadelphia who are 
electric light users. Neverthe- 
less the demand is bound to be 
tremendous. 

We don’t want you to be dis- 
appointed and this may be just 
the chance you have been wait- 
ing for. 


| 








To all such, the small amount 
down is almost as irresistible an 
attraction as the word “free.” They 
think if they can once get the article 
delivered, they can squeeze out the 
following payments somehow—and 
the experience of dealers who sell on 
small down payments proves that 
they can, and do. Also, experience 
proves that the very people who re- 
spond to a ridiculously low down 
payment offer are frequently able 
and willing to make the initial pay- 





URELY the family can save 

enough for the small weekly 
payment to keep the wife and 
mother well and happy. 


We want you to see for your- 
self at our expense, how this 
marvelous ironer, etc. 


If for any reason whatsoever, 
| you do not want to keep it, we 
will send our driver out to get 
it and it won’t cost you one 
penny. 

And remember, you are get- 
ting the rock bottom factory 
price and a brand new very lat- 
est model. 

This great Free Trial and 
Easy Payment offer positively 
ends at 5:30 Wednesday after- 
noon, November 29th next. 


This coupon is not an order. 








More Good Samples of Hokum | 


It is merely a request from you 
to us for full details. 

This is the same Dainty 
Ironer you have heard so muc’) 
about and seen advertised in all 
the leading magazines. 

We also send you absolutely 
free one of the famous Queen 
Ironing Tables that you have 
heard so much about. 

There are no strings attached 
to this offer. We mean and re- 
peat every word of it. 

As you know, such big bar- 
gain announcements bring a 
veritable flood of orders. We 
expect to run short. Do not 
wait until it is too late. 

Can you spare five cents a 
day for comfort, convenience 
and saving of labor? Certainly! 
—then read on. 














ment larger after they have had a 
demonstration and are ready actually 
to buy. Any dealer who discards 
this sales appeal because he fears 
that the small payment may add too 
greatly to his own investment, will 
do well to get statistics on this point. 

In similar vein with the small 
down payment is the small install- 
ment. Folks who are living up to 
their income cannot imagine it pos- 
sible to buy a hundred dollar washer, 
but when the washer is offered at 
only $1.50 per week (“and we add 
only a nominal sum to cover this 
wonderfully easy payment plan’) the 
purchase becomes a mere bagatelle. 
Of course they can afford it! “What’s 
a dollar and a half a week,” says 
Mrs. Public. “I can squeeze that 
much out of the house money.” And 
so we find successful sales based on 
this single piece of hokum—small 
payments. The washing machine is 
offered at $1.50 per month—the flat 
iron at 5 cents a day—and the 
amount is the same! 


The Essence of Hokum 
Is Sincerity 


The phrasing must be simple, 
honest, and so open and aboveboard 
that none can doubt. Suspicions 
must be anticipated and disarmed 
both by what is said and the manner 
of the saying. Hence, the use of 
testimonials, references, guarantees, 
and offers to assume all the risks 
of a transaction until after the cus- 
tomer is absolutely satisfied, are 
good hokum. 
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HATS the exact amount. just 5 conte per dey only 35 conse each week 
or ental Sanh may see Pm Saat 2 ome on aieaiaNe 


will more than delight you 
”“ nth 6 day TS canis & week can you spore thet small amount: 











Can You Spare Five Cents a Day? 


bes cl ima ti aerial ‘Certainly! 





"READ ‘ONS 








This is Hokum—‘Can you spare five cents 
for comfort?” That’s heart-to-heart talk 


that makes anyone think. The phrasing is 
simple, honest and aboveboard. 





“Not one penny down!” declares 
one electrical dealer. ‘Send no 
Money” is a favorite phrase of those 
experts in hokum, the mail order 
houses. “Don’t send me a cent.” 
Such lines impress the prospective 
purchaser. 

Guarantees which are full of if’s, 
and but’s, which make reservations 
and leave large openings through 
which the buck may later be passed, 
are fatal in this class of appeal. 
Whatever guarantee is offered, make 
it emphatic and positive. I recall one 
such guarantee on a washing ma- 
chine which was headed, “Our Guar- 
antee—-the Most Wonderful Ever 
Written on a Washer,” and which 
contained, first, a guarantee that the 
wooden tub would last ten years, and 
second, that the patented wringer 
would not break buttons. Nothing 
was said about the motor, gears, 
frame, mechanism — they simply 
promised that the tub would hang 
together ten years and that the but- 
tons would not be broken in passing 
through the wringer. And it worked. 
Why? Because as far as it went it 
was absolute and unequivocal. That’s 
hokum. Don’t say more than you 
can say with absolute decisiveness. 

Over a long period of years we 
have had drilled into us that “oppor- 
tunity knocks but once” and all that 
sort of thing. There is a pretty 
definite feeling in all our hearts that 
the good things have a way of slip- 
ping out of our reach if we do not 
grasp them instantly. 

That age-old feeling—or belief, « 
superstition, or whatever you prefer 
to call it—is at the bottom of 
hokum’s clinching card, the limited 
offer. To get action now, we must 
penalize the reader who delays. “Our 
most stupendous electric cleaner offer 
is made for 30 days only!” screams 
the hokum announcement, and folk 
are hustled to .a decision before the 
fatal 30th day arrives. “Only a few 





ays remain before the closing date 
of this amazing offer,” prods us if 
we procrastinate. ‘Don’t wait until 
the big last minute rush!” is more 
than a reminder, it is a logical rea- 
son for getting into line early instead 
of waiting to find ourselves at the 
end of a long queue. Finally, “Last 
Day!” in flaming letter Big-Bens us 
into activity. “Golly,” we exclaim, 
“we must hurry down and push our 
money through the wicket before 
five o’clock.” Everybody is like that. 
I have made a botch of this story if 

I have left the idea in your mind that 
hokum and buncombe are related 
words. They’re not. The secret of 
successful hokum is simple honesty. 
The secret of successful buncombe is 
dishonesty. You can’t get two 
things much farther apart than that. 
Hokum consists in finding and 
utilizing the appeals to which simple 
minds react. A washing machine 











Arthur E. 
chant, 
rience 
conducted research work in hardware 


Towne, himself «a practical mer- 
brings a broad merchandising expe- 
to Hlectrical Merchandising, een 
ane 
other stores in some thirty-eight states. 
This wide travel analyzing store account- 
ing systems, costs, etc., later resulted in the 
formulation of the standard hardware deal- 


ers’ system of accounts, which was devised 
by Mr. Towne. He was for years editor 
of the National Hardware Bulletin and later 
of the Winchester Dealers’ Herald. 


salesman whose appliance had wooden 
supports explained to his prospects 
that if one of the legs were broken 
a new one could easily be secured 
and put in by the man of the family, 
whereas if a metal leg were bent the 
machine would have to take a trip 
to the machine shop. This was true, 
and it was common sense to the 
prospect. It landed the sale—and 
many sales thereafter. 

The trouble with too much of our 
electrical advertising and selling is 
that while it may be perfectly true 
it has not enough human appeal. It 
lacks hokum. We stress technical- 
ities, we write and talk on the level 
of our own standards of taste and 
education and specialized knowledge, 
instead of talking on to the mental 
level of the folk we are selling. That 
is all hokum amounts to—meeting 
your customers on the level and on 
their level. 





Retail Store Specialist Joins 
Electrical Merchan- 
dising’s” Staff 


Arthur E. Towne, for eight years 
editor of the National Hardware 
Bulletin, later editor of the Win- 
chester Herald, the house-organ of 
the Winchester retail stores, and at 
different times in sales promotion 
and merchandising analysis work for 
hardware and automobile accessory 
manufacturers and jobbers, has 
joined the editorial staff of Electrical 
Merchandising to undertake specia! 
cost studies in the retailing of elec- 
trical goods. Mr. Towne brings a 
broad experience to this work, hav- 
ing conducted research studies in 
hardware stores in thirty-eight 
states. This wide travel, analyzing 
store accounting methods, business 
systems, costs, etc., later resulted in 
the standard accounting system for 
hardware merchants which he origi- 
nated. 

Mr. Towne is himself a practical 
merchant, and before entering edi- 
torial work was for eight years en- 
gaged in the retail hardware business 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
also for some time in 
tion work for the Marshall Wells 
Company, hardware manufacturers 
and distributors at Duluth; acted as 
one of the planning supervisors for 
the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company’s retail organization; and 
carried on field merchandising in- 
vestigations for the Dunlov Tire and 
Rubber Company of Buffalo, N. ¥ 


He was 
sales promo- 




















A Code of Ethics 
for the Electrical Jobber 


BELIEVING that the complications arising in modern business compe- 
tition from differences of talent, character or custom can be to a 
considerable extent overcome if those who are engaged in the same 
line of business will publicly acknowledge and then endeavor to 
live up to a system of basic principles of right action; 


The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association, in national conven- 
tion assembled, has adopted this Code of Ethics as a guide to those 
who are now or may hereafter become engaged in the business of 


jobbers and distributors of electrical materials. 











Code of Ethies 


SECTION 1. It is the function of a jobber 
to provide the most efficient yet most econom- 
ical means for offsetting the natural obstacles 
which oppose direct communication between 
the producer and the consumer of electrical 
materials. 


SECTION 2. Realizing that the function 
of a jobber is entirely that of service in one 
form or other, we recognize also that the 
measure of our success will be determined by 
the degree to which the service rendered by 
us affects favorably the safety, convenience 
and contentment of those to whom, in the 
final analysis, it is addressed, namely—the 
public. 


SECTION 38. Second in importance only 
to our duty to the public we acknowledge our 
duty to the electrical industry of which we 
must hold ourselves worthy representatives. 


SECTION 4. In accepting recognition as 
an important and inseparable branch of a 
great industry, we acknowledge the resulting 
responsibility that we must by careful study 
attain a sympathetic understanding of— 


(a) The functions performed by all other 
branches of the Electrical Industry, 





(b) The problems with which such other 
branches find themselves confronted, 


to the end that we may intelligently and 
effectively support any effort which has for 
its object to increase the ability of the entire 
industry, to serve the public more efficiently 
and economically. 


SECTION 5. Bearing in mind that only 
through use of the highest quality of elec- 
trical materials can the public be properly 
safeguarded, and consistent with our desire 
to be representative of the highest type of 
business enterprise, we shall purchase and 
sell only materials which we believe are rep- 
resentative of the safest and most widely 
approved practices in the industry. 


SECTION 6. Knowing that permanent suc- 
cess in any line of human effort comes only 
to those who develop their talents, character 
and business in accordance with the laws of 
honor and fairness, we shall endeavor to be 
guided by those standards, always recogniz- 
ing that a simple but infallible guide to right 
action is found in the practice of measuring 
all our own words and actions by what we 
would wish others to say or do if positions 
were reversed. 


*Adopted by the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association at its 
annual convention at Cleveland in November. The text of the 
Code was prepared by a committee headed by O. Fred Rost, 
president Newark Electrical Supply Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Selling the “Apartment Electrical” 


to the Owner 


How, through Electrical Heating, the Landlord May Be Approached to Equip His 
Building Completely Electrically and Bring an Economic Saving to the Tenant 


By HARRY H. DALEY 


Salesmanager Majestic Electric Development Company, San Francisco 


F YOU were to tell the electrical 

man who is “not sold” on elec- 

trical heating or electrical cook- 
ing or electric water-heating, that 
he does not know his business, he 
would probably be offended. Yet it 
is a fact that this industry of ours 
is being hampered by electrical men 
who do not know what is being 
accomplished, right in the electrical 
industry itself and who, furthermore, 
do not seem to care to learn. 

There are a great many people 
who “believe” that we can heat and 
cook by electricity successfully, but 
they do not know. Columbus believed 
there was land beyond the sea; he 
searched, he found, he no longer 
merely believed. Newton believed 
there was a law that governed the 
phenomenon of the falling apple, 
and he likewise searched, found, and 
no longer believed, but knew. We 
as an industry must know what we 
are doing and what we can accom- 
plish. And this includes not only 
the electrical dealer but also the en- 
‘ gineer, the central-station man, the 
appliance salesman, etc. Success 
comes to those who know what can 
be done. And all electrical men 
should know what is being accom- 
plished today in radiant electric 
heating in order to know their own 
business—for after all every elec- 
trical man is interested either in the 
sale of installation of the device or 
in the electricity it consumes. 


Electrical Men Are Chief Blockers 


I want to state here that there 
are few real reasons today—outside 
of the opposition interposed by our 
own electrical people—why we should 
not be selling—to thousands of 
apartment houses and homes, all 
over the country—complete electrical 
heating equipment, including room 
heaters, ranges and water heaters. 
Extreme weather conditions and 
high current costs will cover the 


The Queen Anne Apartment house in Oak- 
land, Calif., which contains 12 apartments 
of 2 and 3 rooms, all furnished with elec- 
tric ranges and with air heaters in each 





room. Tenants pay for their own heat and 
light, but hot water, which is heated by 
automatic electric water heaters is fur- 
nished free, 





only sound objections outside our 
own industry. 

And now for the obstacles within 
our own field. 

How many times I have had (and 
[ am afraid am going to continue to 
have) the underpinning knocked out 
from under me on almost-completed 
heating jobs, by some uninformed 
electrical man who carelessly or in- 
tentionally makes the statement that 
“It may be all right but we’re not 
ready for it yet.” This man doesn’t 
know, and rather than admit that he 
doesn’t know he comes up with a 
misleading statement some thing like 
that just quoted (and sometimes 
even worse!) stating emphatically 
that “it cannot be done.” 

I want to give you my experiences, 
if you please, in order that you may 
go about your own electric heating 


and cooking problems with a little 
more positive knowledge which will 
help to break down this most danger- 
ous resistance from within our own 
business. 

I have found architects, owners 
and builders in a most receptive 
frame of mind on the subject of elec- 
tric heating. They are not at ail 


satisfied with the other heating 
equipment they have to deal with, 
but when it comes to electric heat 


ing they become frightened at the 
tales they hear of the high cost of 
electric heating. These tales origi- 


nate from the past operations of 
small socket-device electrical heaters 
in attempting to heat large areas, 
using current at the high lighting 
rate—a service such heaters were 
never intended to perform. Sucl 


sold 


heaters should never have been 
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to heat cubic contents; they were 
made for local heating, only. 

In the early stages of our efforts 
it was realized that there was just 
one big objection to electric heating 
which must be met squarely before 
we could expect to make any head- 
ray, and that was the operating 
cost. The virtues of electric heating 
over other forms—such as its con- 
stant standby service, cleanliness, 
speed, flexibility, etc., have always 
been acknowledged far superior to 
other heating systems; yet in the 
early days of electric heating we 
would always find ourselves coming 
back to discussing the possibility of 
heavy operating costs. Right here 
I want to state that the operating 
cost of a Ford never enters into the 
sale of a Hudson car, nor should the 
cost of a furnace, gas, or steam- 
heating plant be compared with an 
electric. It is the alternative for us 
to put more emphasis on the advan- 
tages of our heating system over all 
others. In selling the apartment- 
house owner you will also have to 
convince the prospect that he will 
not lose prospective tenants as a re- 
sult of the stories of high electric 
heating costs—which brings us back, 
as you see, to “cost talk” again. 

] have taken another tack with 
the owners, that of showing them 
the economy of putting the tenant 
on his own electric meter for general 
room heating and also for water 











eee 





Range and water heater in the Ogden 
Apartments. The troublesome question of 
hot water here is left entirely to the tenant. 
The water heater is the logical accompani- 
ment of the range. This apartment house 
is completely outfitted electrically, the con- 
trol of heat, hot water and light being 
entirely within the hands of the tenant. 





heating, just as for his lighting and 
cooking. I find this argument gets 
his ear at once, but I have to show 
him. He knows that water, heat and 
any other so-called free service is 
and must of necessity be figured on 
an extremely liberal basis so as to 
cover any possible loss through ex- 
travagance of the tenants. He knows 
that including water and heat in the 
rent is a continual source of trouble 
on account of its appearing to be 
“free” and therefore encouraging 





One home in Oakland which made use of 8 
heaters, besides doing all cooking and light- 
ing by electricity, showed a bill during the 
winter months of $12.26. Another home 
with 11 heaters, 2 water heaters, electric 
range and other smaller electric equipment 
showed a bill of $19 per month during April 
and May. General experience in apartment 





houses shows an average of $1 per month 
per room electrically heated. This is a very 
reasonable charge indeed, in a neighborhood 
where combined gas and electric bills for 
the average household of four or five people 
run well into the neighborhood of twenty 
dollars per month. In addition, the higher 
insurance rate with gas must be considered. 





extravagance——which results in high 
maintenance costs. People never get 
enough of anything that they can 
he:p themselves to without expense, 
‘9 there are continual complaint: 
about the service. Never yet have 
I seen a steam-heated apartment that 
was satisfactory to all of the tenants, 
and I have lived in quite a number. 
(Undoubtedly the readers’ own ex- 
perience will bear out this state- 
ment. ) 

We are all inclined to be wasteful 
with what we think we do not have 
to pay for, in which we are fooling 
ourselves, for after all the costs are, 
#8 stated above, already added on to 
the rent. Should it be found that 
the investment is not paying enough, 
the owner promptly boosts the rent 
up a little more. He may lose a 
few tenants, but never does he so 
much as suspect that from one point 
of view he is directly responsible for 
this loss. He is to blame for not 
helping to put his tenants on their 
own feet and making them thrifty 
and saving, by showing them how 
“o operate their own devices and to 
“ay only for what they use. This 
‘s where the individually operated 
house or apartment can be demon- 
strated to the landlord—and when 
once sold to him, you may be assured 
that he will sell his tenants. He 
must sell them to get them and when 
he gets them, he holds them, of 
course. Furthermore, when a tenant 
leaves an electrically operated apart- 
ment he is going to insist on elec- 
trical equipment at his next pros- 
pective abode. 


Economy in Maintenance 


When you have represented your 
own idea, it isn’t hard to show the 
owner where he is going to save on 
the maintenance as against steam, 
which includes an engineer part of 
the time at least. It isn’t difficult to 
show him where he stops the extrav- 
agance of tenants opening windows 
when rooms become too warm, in- 
stead of shutting off the radiator. 
Right here is the time to call his at- 
tention to the fact that flood heat 
covers the entire lower part of the 
room with a broad beam which 
warms the entire contents as does the 
sun and forces economy, inasmuch as 
it must be shut off when the room 
becomes sufficiently warmed. This is 
due to the fact that the heat beam is 
felt in all parts of the room and the 
only way to prevent an increase in 
temperature is to turn off the heaters. 
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Sheline electric radiator in the apartment house of Dr. Moyer 
Of the sixty apartment houses upon the lines of one 
power company in Oakland, all use electric ranges, almost all have 
electric water heaters and with few exceptions they are heated 
electrically. Here, basement boilers are a thing of the past. 


in Oakland. 

















An exclusive apartment house with four apartments, outfitted with 
ranges, water heaters and air heaters. 
another apartment house at the present time which will also be 
completely electrified. 
Ore., was also recently equipped with forty-nine electric ranges. 


The owner is building 


The nine-story ‘‘Ambassador” in Portland, 





Coming back to the question of 
abolishing waste, which is your 
strong point in favor of the meter 
system. It is well known that ten- 
ants take the springs out of self- 
closing faucets or invent devices to 
hold them open so that they may 
wash dishes under a heavy flow of 
hot water—which is most wasteful. 
Also, one often sees people run from 
five to ten gallons of cold water to 
cool a bottle of soda or some fruit. 

Gas is not very popular with 
builders on account of the refinish- 
ing necessary due to deposits on the 
walls caused from improperly ven- 
tilated combustion chambers, a fact 
which must be brought forcibly to 
the landlord’s attention. When he 
stops to consider that there are be- 
tween ten to twelve gallons of water 
to every 1,000 ft. of gas, a great 
percentage of which is released in 
the room, he will think seriously 
on the subject before buying gas 
heaters. 


A Unit for Each Apartment 


There seems to be some question 
as to the size of home or apartment 
that is particularly adapted to the 
use of electric heaters. As stated 
in the beginning, there are only two 
conditions which prevent electric 
heating, and those are high rates 
and extreme weather. When these 
two conditions exist together we 
must stand aside, at least for a time. 

There are no reasons why we 
should not operate electrically in 
large apartments as well as in small 
ones, for the installation can be made 
a complete unit for each apartment. 
Having done away with the central 
supply system, boiler, long runs of 


piping, etc., a large saving is ef- 
fected—not to speak of the perpetual 
saving in the insurance rate by not 
having boilers in the basement. 

The low rate earned by having the 
complete electric outfit also encour- 
ages the customer to use all of the 
electric appliances, including vacuum 
cleaners, washers, ironers, toasters 
and all other electric devices. 

We have large numbers of homes 
and apartments in the San Francisco 
district heated by electric heaters 
and their average monthly cost per 
room figured back over a period of 
three years is around one dollar. It 
is well to mention that in checking 
over the bills it is found that some 





Electric heater in the hall of the 


Merrit- 
Grand Apartment house, Oakland, Cailif., 
which consists of 12 three and four room 
apartments. For light and heat, for which 
the tenants pay themselves, the bills over 
a twelve-month period averaged $1 per 


heat is used even in the summer 
months, which is a service a central 
building steam-heating system could 
not economically supply and there- 
fore could not satisfy these few ten- 
ants. This is another point in favor 
of the unit system and applies to 
apartment houses of any size. 

Most of our heater installations 
are operated on schedules ranging 
from 34 cents per kw.-hr. down to 
2 cents. In some instances the own- 
ers of the apartments buy the cur- 
rent through one master meter and 
distribute it through secondary me- 
ters to the individual apartments. 
This enables the tenant to get into 
the best rate almost immediately. 





room, Rtecently the owner of this apart- 
ment house added additional apartments 
which he outfitted with complete electrical 
equipment—proof of the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the earlier installation. The installa- 


tion is a complete unit in each apartment. 











The man or woman who comes in to buy 
a $200 or $300 radio set does not want to 
be sold to while surrounded by a gang of 
boys and radio “bugs.” To overcome this 


condition, the Thomas Electric Company 
has segregated its large radio business into 
two distinct parts,—the ‘set’? business and 





the “parts” business. A large room was 
rented on the second story above its sales- 
room and this laboratory workshop has been 
equipped with a workbench, tools, electric 
soldering irons, drills, test tubes, test 
meters, and a complete file of the latest 
radio magazines and papers. This room is 





in charge of a first-class commercial radio 
operator, who knows how to teach radio. 
His sole duties are to help the men and 
boys lay out their sets, to watch their con- 
struction, and to advise anyone who wants 
information of any kind regarding radio. 
His advice and the use of the shop are free. 





Separate Salesrooms for Radio Set 
Buyers and Parts “Bugs” 


How the Thomas Electric Company Provides a Second-Floor Labora- 


tory-Workroom to Keep Its 


HE Thomas Electric Company 
entered the radio field in Feb- 
ruary of last year, just about 
six weeks before the big demand for 
radio hit our part of the country. 
The first advertising stunt we un- 
dertook was the installation of a 
transmitting set in the offices of 
The Register and The Tribune, the 
the largest newspaper organization 
in Iowa. We still own and operate 
this station, and have gradually in- 
creased its power until it is now 
heard regularly in forty-two states 
of the Union. During the past ten 
months we have received untold 
thousands of dollars’ worth of free 
publicity through the columns of these 
papers. They have an exceptionally 
wide circulation in our vicinity, both 
in the city and over the entire state. 
This fact has centered the attention 
of the public on our radio activities, 
and has helped greatly in establish- 


By D. D. JOHNS 


Manager Radio Department 


Thomas Electric Company, Des Moines, lowa 


ing the Thomas Electric Company 
as the radio headquarters of Iowa. 

During the “rush” of the Spring 
of 1922 it was not a question of 
merchandising, but merely of mak- 
ing an effort to supply the demand. 
A great many of the dealers in the 
lowa territory, however, lost more 
business than they secured, during 
this boom period, simply because by 
the time they could deliver the goods, 
someone else had secured a stock and 
could supply the demand closer to 
home. Consequently a great many 
sales which the dealer had confidently 
counted on, when he placed his or- 
ders with the distributors, were not 
there when his stock arrived. This 
fact left many dealers loaded up for 
the summer slump. We escaped this 
condition almost entirely by a plan 
which we put into effect early in 
March, 1922. 


We had printed a contract modeled 
3114 


Experimenter Customers Happy 


after the form used by most auto- 
mobile dealers. The important fea- 
ture of this order blank was that it 
required the purchaser to make a 
deposit of twenty-five per cent cf the 
purchase price when he signed the 
order. In case of cancellation this 
deposit was forfeited. It is needless 
to say that we did not have a single 
cancellation. This one item of fore- 
sight enable us to make some real 
money, and to deliver all but five 
sets that we had ordered ahead from 
the jobbers. We did not stock up 
on “parts”; in fact we didn’t make 
any effort to secure the “part” trade 
until the fall season opened. 

During the summer there was 
great slump in radio. We concen- 
trated our efforts on general adver- 
tising. From the amount of busi- 
ness secured during these months, it 
would seem as though we had thrown 
this money away. But our plans for 
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that period are being proved sound 
now. From June until September 
we spent approximately $1,000 on 
newspaper copy. Now it is coming 
back many times over. 

But our radio car did more this 
summer to advertise us _ locally 
around Des Moines than any other 
feature of our publicity. We took 
a Ford roadster and had a box built 
on the back of it that is an exact 
replica of a Westinghouse RC set. 
Inside of this we installed a com- 
plete radio set and _ loud-speaker. 
This car was on the road every day, 
either in Des Moines or in the adja- 
cent territory, giving demonstrations 
at county fairs, farm bureau picnics, 
churches, school houses, etc. Of 
course we had a number of failures 
on such demonstrations, but it was 
good advertising preparatory to the 
fall business. 

Radio has now entered a new era— 
one of merchandising. From now on 
it is a case of intensive merchandis- 
ing, and the best merchandisers will 
be the ones that win out. 

In selling sets we first use the 
telephone to get into touch with our 
prospects. Each day we make out 
a list to be called on the ’phone. In 
calling ten men we find on the aver- 
age that seven out of the ten are 
good for a second call. This second 
time we make it a call in person and 
tender the prospect an invitation to 


hear a radio set in operation. We 
do not attempt to demonstrate down 
town, but invite the prospect to our 
own homes where we have demon- 
stration sets installed. There the 
prospect can hear the set under the 
same, conditions that it would be 
heard in his own home. In the even- 
ing a man is relaxed and in a mood 
for selling that it would be impossible 
to catch him in during the day. 
After this home demonstration, if 
the prospect is interested we offer 
to put a set in his own home and 
allow him to use it for two or three 
days, providing he will stand the 
cost of putting up the antenna. We 
have never yet run into a man who 
was really interested, who “kicked” 
on this cost. And up to the present, 
under such conditions we have taken 
back only one set. This one return 
was caused by the fact that in his 
locality outside induction made it 
impossible to use the set with any 
satisfaction. But even this deal is 
going to prove profitable to us be- 
cause the man has started to make 
a set in our shop to experiment with. 


Divorcing the Sets and 
Parts Business 


Radio today requires the keenest 
buying and the keenest selling of any 
other business. Particularly;is this 
true in the parts game. That phase 
of the business is changing so fast 





The main salesroom of the Thomas Electric 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, where the com- 
plete radio sets are displayed and sold. In 
finding prospective buyers for radio sets, the 
radio sales department first uses the tele- 
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phone to get in touch with its prospects. 
Each day a list of the prospects to be called 
on the ‘phone is made out. This method 
seems to prove successful, for out of ten 
calls, seven prospects are good for a second 


that you cannot buy a dozen parts 
of any one make, sell this dozen, 
and then expect to sell another order 
of the same make. Such a condition 
makes for careful buying, if you 
don’t want dead stock on hand. 

In handling the parts trade we 
found that we had a peculiar problem 
to meet. In our general electrical 
trade 90 per cent of our sales are 
to women. We cannot, therefore, 
afford to have a gang of boys stand- 
ing ‘around in our sales room, which 
would be the case if we encouraged 
the parts trade. Also, this would 
kill our established sales of sets, 
because the men who come in to buy 
a $300 radio set do not want to be 
sold while surrounded by a gang of 
boys and radio bugs. To overcome 
this condition we decided to segre- 
gate our radio business into two 
distinct parts, namely the set busi- 
ness and the parts business. The 
second story of the building in which 
our sales rooms are located is de- 
voted to specialty shops and studios. 
We rented a large room on this floor 
and equipped it with a work bench, 
tools, electric soldering irons, drills, 
test tubes, test meters, and a com- 
plete file of the latest radio maga- 
zines and papers. 

This room is in charge of a first- 
class commercial radio operator, whv 
is a prime favorite with the boys. 
He is a good mixer and yet at the 








call. This second call is 
person by the salesman 


then made 
assigned and th 
prospect is tendered an invitation to hear 
a radio set in operation which is usual 
in a private home. 
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same time he is a man who knows 
how to teach radio. His sole duties 
are to help the men and boys to lay 
out their sets, to watch their con- 
struction and to advise anyone who 
wants information of any sort re- 
garding radio. This service is ab- 
solutely free to the men and boys. 
There are no strings attached to 
this offer. We do not even require 
that the parts be purchased from us. 

But here is where the psychology 
of “human nature” comes in. If we 
made it a rule that in order to get 
this service they had to buy their 
parts of us, it would cause an antag- 
onistic feeling towards the shop. But 
as an actual fact we sell about 98 


per cent of the parts used in this 
shop. Of course we try to carry a 
supply of parts that will appeal to 
them. 

There are so many angles and 
advantages to this shop that it is 
hard to tell all of them. For example 
here is one that is a money-maker 
for us. As I said before, it takes 
keen buying on the part of the dealer 
in the parts game. Here is where 
the man in charge of the shop comes 
in. He is in direct touch with the 
boys and men who are buying the 
parts, and is in a position to tell 
exactly what to buy for such a trade. 
Besides this he is in a position to 
create a demand. You can see plainly 


such a position requires that the 
man in charge be not only a good 
radio man, but a salesman as well. 

We have been fortunate in secur- 
ing a young man who just fits all 
the requirements of such a position. 
In fact I believe the average reader 
of these lines would really enjoy it 
to step into this shop and stand 
around for an hour or two, and listen 
to the expressions of the fathers and 
mothers who bring their sons down 
to talk radio. 

Through this idea we have abso- 
lutely separated the two phases of 
the radio business without sacrific- 
ing the sales of either one. In fact 
we have improved both. 





The Facts Which Uncle Sam Wants 


The Task of Making Out Individual Income Tax Returns Again 
to the Front—The Nineteen Items Listed Under Schedule A of 
Form 1040A—Pointers as to the Interpretation of Each Item 


AKING out income-tax re- 
M turns is a task from which 

the average electrical busi- 
ness man shrinks. He usually knows 
much more about the contracting and 
the selling ends of his business than 
he does about his books. Often his 
record system is inadequate and the 
necessary facts are hard to find. He 
generally knows too that figures, in 
spite of their reputation for veracity, 
possess a marvelous capacity for de- 
ception. Also, having his statement 
of assets and liabilities fall short of 
expectations is probably not without 
precedent in his experience. Often, 
like many brother dealers, he finds a 
rather hazy knowledge that he is 
“ahead of last year” pleasanter to 
think of than the disclosures which 
real figures might give him. 

Such a state of mind is not con- 
ducive to the healthy development of 
a business. It means a false sense of 
security that leaves the way open for 
numerous leaks that tell hard on 
profits. It is really fortunate for a 
good many retail merchants that 
Uncle Sam’s requirements necessitate 
a real knowledge of the vital statis- 
tics of their affairs. 

Facts which real store records dis- 
close may be unpleasant to see, but 
they point out with reasonable clear- 
ness the way to better business. For 
example, if they can show the dealer 
at any moment what his available 


cash is; how much money he has due 
him; his bills payable; his stock on 
hand; what his sales are; what it is 
costing to do business; how much 
profit he is making or losing; what 
departments are moving well and 
which not, etc., he will see at once 
the difficulty and the proper move to 
make when things do not go to suit 
him. Incidentally too, with such 
records always available, the matter 
of making out income tax returns is 
simplified. 


Making the Start 


A clue to the right way to start is 
found in the reply of collectors to 
inquiries as to how to determine the 
amount subject to income tax. This 
is it: “Total sales, less cost of goods 
sold, less expense and all legitimate 
deductions. This gives the net 
profit on which this tax is computed.” 

This formula provides a depend- 
able guide for putting in definite 
form the various important details 
which enter into it. These in turn 
find their origin in the complete 
record of daily transactions. They 
include cash sales, charge sales, in- 
voices received, goods returned by 
customers and by the store, cash 
paid out, deposited, received on ac- 
count, etc. Such a record is usually 
referred to as the daily summary, 
distribution sheet or daily record. 

The items which make up the daily 


summary are classifiable under four 
headings as follows: 

1. Expenses, These cover all the 
items incident to the operation of a 
business and include light, heat, rent, 
clerk hire, insurance, repairs, adver- 
tising, a reasonable allowance for 
wear and tear on fixtures and other 
equipment used in the _ business. 
These items make up what is gen- 
erally called “overhead” and are de- 
ducted from the gross income in 
figuring the tax. 

2. Assets. Stock on hand, cash on 
hand and in bank, bills receivable, 
fixtures and furniture, delivery 
equipment, notes receivable and 
accrued interest—all come under this 
head. 

3. Liabilities. In the average elec- 
trical store, these include bills pay- 
able, notes payable, and investment. 

4. Income or Revenues. This in- 
cludes cash received from all sales, 
discounts, profits on consigned goods 
sold, etc. 

Records covering these four points 
furnish the information required 
either in making out income tax re- 
turns, in statements for banks or 
commercial reports. 

The Government of course does not 
prescribe any particular system of 
books. What it does require is that 
the accounting methods followed 
clearly reflect the taxable income. 
Accuracy is obviously essential. The 
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electrical dealer or contractor does 
not want to overpay. Neither does 
he wish to be called upon for another 
check some months later, when he 
had supposed that he was paid up for 
tne year. 


Pointers on the Report 


Annual inventories are now fin- 
ished. The figures the dealer will 
need in making his accounting to 
Uncle Sam are available. 

We are ready, then, to make out 
income tax returns. For illustra- 
tion we are using Form 1040A cov- 
ering net incomes of not more than 
$5,000. Turn over the sheet to 
Schedule A. 

There are nineteen items listed 
under Schedule A. Following will 
be found brief explanations of such 
of them as may not be exactly clear 
to the dealer. 


1. Income from the business. This 
is practically self explanatory. Other 
income, as from rents, royalties, etc., 
is listed under Schedule B. 

2. Labor. Extra expense, as for 
example, special help in assembling 
goods shipped knocked down. 

3. Material and Supplies. This, as 
in (2), covers what might be called 
manufacturing costs. As for ex- 
ample any extras that might be 
added to put the article in salable 
form. 

4. Merchandise bought for sale. 
This covers all goods bought since 
inventory was taken in January, 
1922, and up to December 31 of the 
same year. 

5. Other costs. Items like freight, 
express and drayage, unless added 
to each invoice as received, should 
be entered under this head. 

6. Plus inventory at beginning of 
year. Inventory of January, 1922. 

8. Less inventory at end of the 
year. Subtract amount of inventory 
taken January, 1923. This will leave 
the net cost of goods as indicated un- 
der No. 9. 

Items 10 to 16 cover allowable de- 
ductions. 

10. Salaries and wages, excepting 
as may be entered under No. 2. This 
includes salaries of proprietors, 
clerks, shopmen, bookkeeper, deliv- 
eryman, etc. 

11. Rent on business property in 
which taxpayer has no equity. If 
the proprietor owns the store build- 
ing, no charge for rent is allowed. 
If he is a part owner a proportion- 
ate rent allowance can be made. 
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which will be extensively used by retailers 
in computing their income tax returns. 
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SCHEDULE A.—INCOME FROM BUSINESS OR PROFESSION, (Sce Instruction 2.) 
1, Total income from business or professio0........-.--------0--0----200---22e--2-e00e scsmanes 342875 20. 
Cost or Goops SaLp: | OTHER BustNess Depuctio’ 
| 10. Salaries and wages n re orted a: 
2. Labor | Line 2 (see Tortruction 3 ‘4 anno a ees 25 2 eal 
| 11, Rent on ee S$ propert bs whieh t 
S. Material and supplies ...<2.02<ccce-c<occcesenecchececcccense=|oencse | no equity 2 oe = im Sic ~ 1§Q0 jpccese! 
4. Merchandise bought for sale. ........ 31250 20 12. Interest on business indebtedness to others........|_- ibaticiaadndes 
5. Other costs (list principal items and amounts 
below or on separate shee 378. 18. 13, Taxes on business and business property.......... 158 ao 

14, Repairs, wear and tear, obsolescence, deplet: 
6. Plus inventory at begi of year S928 \bhe and property losses (explain belo ——— isl SEE 7/6\25 
7. TOTAL. sHQI54 (TY) 15, Bad debts arising from sales or professional services.|.____ / / 65 75, 

16, Other expenses (list princi items and ¢ t 
8. Less inventory at end of year...............---2- 9303 g 0 below or on separate abett).... sabnniacsss ] ys 75 00 
9. Net Cost or Goons Sop. 1250120 | 17, Tota (Lines 10 to 16, inclusive).............-.... 3 $949 00 

18, Tota Depuctions (Line 9 plus Line 17).......-----........-......840/90 |20. 
State amount of salary to sef included in Linet0.. 8. /ZOQ.._..... 19. New Icom (Line 1 minus Line 18) (Enter s Ttem 2 Js. 2684 |80.. 
Explanation of deductions Pos 
Chime Oi Ties 6,146, GE Wa oo. ccc nnnccccnccpecccccacaccesaccnenscsuccesenscssucceccaocessase Ee 

This schedule is a part of Form 1040A The figures shown with the explanation 


given in this article, 


cover points in which 
retail 


merchants will be most interested. 





12. Interest on business indebted- 
ness to others. This means interest 
paid on money borrowed or on over- 
due accounts. 

13. Taxes on business and business 
property. State, county and town 
taxes of any kind assessed against 
the business or against the store 
property if owned. 

14. Repairs, wear and tear, etc. 
This covers repairs of fixtures and 
equipment, painting store front and 
interior, kalsomining, etc. Also a 
deduction for depreciation on store 
equipment and fixtures. The rate al- 
lowed is usually 10 per cent. Where 
motor truck or automobile is used 
the deduction allowed is generally 20 
to 25 per cent. Where the proprietor 
owns the store building and lives 
over it, the business is entitled to 
deductions amounting to half the de- 
preciation on the property, and to all 
of it where the whole building is 
used for the store. This deduction 
is based on the probable life of the 
building. 

15. Bad debts arising from sales, 
etc. A debt is bad in cases of bank- 
ruptcy, where debtor’s whereabouts 
are unknown, when reported as un- 
collectable, when outlawed, etc. 
Where a percentage ‘is collectable 
the uncollectable part only is to be 
charged off. 

16. Other expenses. This includes 
attorneys fees for consultation and 
the collection of bills, association 
dues and expenses at trade conven- 
tion, subscription to trade papers 
used in the business, premiums for 
insurance on stock and fixtures, light, 
heat, telephone and telegraph, adver- 
tising and other items that enter 


into overhead. Note, however, that 
interest on investment in the busi- 
ness is not allowed. 

The three remaining items (17- 


18-19) cover the final footings and 
will need no explanation. 


Here is a question which has puz- 
zled a great many retailers in every 
line of business. “On what basis 
shall I figure when the market price 
of goods on hand advanced or de- 
clined after they were purchased?” 
The answer here is that the dealer 





original cost, or present market price 
—are the lower. For example if 
prices have advanced, the dealer fig- 
ures on the basis of what he paid 
for the goods. If they have declined 
he invoices all articles affected at 
present market quotations. 


Special Reports 


Also every proprietor making pay- 
ments of salaries, wages, interest, 
rents or commissions amounting to 
$1,000 or more during the calendar 
year, must make accurate report of 
same, giving amounts, names and 
addresses. Use forms 1096 and 1099. 

In making out your income-tax re- 
turn, figure out Schedule A first and 
then compute tax on opposite side of 
the form. Note that a separate entry 
is made of the proprietor’s salary, 
this alsa being subject to taxation. 

In case of partnerships a senarate 
form is used and a partnership re- 
port is made. The shares of all part- 
ners are entered in the net profits of 
the firm. The share of each partner 
is then entered under Item 4. “In- 
come from Partnerships, etc.,” in his 
own return and the tax paid accord- 


ingly. 

Where a proprietor does not pay 
himself a salary, no entry is made 
under “State amount of salary to 


self included in Line 10,” Schedule 
A, and none under “Item and Instruc- 
tions No. 1” in his tax return. What- 
ever he has drawn out from his busi- 
ness for personal expenses during 
the year plus whatever net profit re- 
mains must appear under 19, ‘Net 
Income,” Schedule A. 
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Indited to the Ice Man 


Mister, do not pause to rubber y 
For our ice-card. It’s a wreck. | 


Does its freezing all itself, 
And it never drinks the cider 
On the second left-hand shelf. 


To Someone 
From He-Knows-Who 


Beloved, I dote on your taste in ties; 
I worship your eyes and hair. 
For you I have given ten skinnier guys 
The door, and the wide, free air. 
Your dancing’s a poem, your singing divine; 
You're there with the fussing finesse. 
Suggest an Electrical Home be mine 
And I'll say, if you ask me, “Yes!” 
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Baiting Cupid’s Arrows 
with Kilowatts 


; ep OPN Valentine verses by C. L. FUNNELL 
4 Decorations by A. C. PEYTON 


If you twist your head much further 4 q O 
You will dislocate your neck. P, 2) S 
Our benign electric ice-box 4 / A a 
< 


Somewhere else. Forget that we 
Car, Ever let you take our shirtings 
TLaunary > Off to bathe so publicly. 
Now our new electric washer 
SHE Cleanses laundry here at home, 
@ G Co And our ironer makes ’em smoother 
Than the bald spot on your dome. 


SS Stop your bundle-bulging flivver 





ot 


To a Professional 
Furnace Fixer / 


You with the awful 
Asphixiate pipe: 
Stay out of the cellar. 
The time is now ripe 
To tell you we’re through with 
Your fixing and fuss; 
Your house-freezing tactics, 
Coal wasting and muss. 
We’ve bought an electric- 
Al thermostat for 
Our furnace that never 
Will slam the back door. 


| WWQ 


Me 
G >) 











Ardent Lines 
to the Laundry Man 
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To a Prominent Y) \ 
Delicatesser 
Adolf, think of me this Sunday VY}, 


As you slice your pickled ham; 
While you scoop potato salad, 

Think how fortunate I am. 
For we bought a grill and toaster— 

Cookers with electric heat. 
Sell your ptomaine bait to others. 


aA Sunday evenings, now WE EAT! 
~~ me ao = y y, me Ge —— — 
Nes SUS Saas 

To an Old Maid 


f= 
Vy N 
Seamstress aN 


Madam, you needn’t 
Turn up your nose, 
Or hand us the razz on 
Our home-made clothes. 
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A Nor need you expect to Ds on 
[AA Be called in to sew. i S qd. Up, +. 
\V Our sewer’s electric, | ny, “Oley, Vien ‘cay, fe 
\ p We'd have you know. Lo Your, Ny, Ssy —_— 
me : ) iy. Ch tm 4 7@n —- 
a It never discusses y) it, 9m, Cm TH Ma Ce 
The scandals or yj a4 ‘on D/ You, if \ 
The clothes that the bootlegger’s Ve 


Sweetheart wore. 
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4 Love Note to the Rug Beater 
\ Brazen gent, with sticks and swatters, 
{ 

‘\ Out of 

























Go and whale the tufted nap 

other people’s carpets; 

Try and stick some other yap. 
We have bought a vacuum cleaner 

That extracts more dirt and dust 
From a rug than you could hope to— 
Though you beat until you bust! 


BSW, 


(Electrical Merchandising, February, 19 23) 
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Lighting the Show Window— Color 
Opportunities for the Merchant 


By M. LUCKIESH* 


HE primary object of a show 

window is to gain attention and 

to display goods. For the ac- 
complishment of this object artificial 
light is the best medium, because of 
its mobility and availability for twen- 
ty-four hours of the day. 

The manner of lighting varies ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the 
window, height, width and depth, 
color of background and the effect 
desired. But for such dimensions 
of windows different types of re- 
flectors are manufactured which con- 
trol the distribution of light. These 
distributions are so charted that the 
effects can be easily understood by 


*Director of Applied Science, Nela Re- 
search Laboratories, National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


the layman in selecting the proper 
type of reflector for a specific case. 

The reflectors may be placed above 
a skylight, behind a valance along 
the top of the window, along the 
sides and along the front at the bot- 
tom, but in all cases the sources 
should be concealed and_ shielded 
from the eye. Here, too, the effect 
of the direction of the dominant 
light upon the display must be 
studied, for often the purpose of a 
display is defeated by having the 
dominant light from the wrong di- 
rection. The grotesque results from 
foot-lighting alone have often been 
noted. In an article like this, deal- 
ing with show window lighting in 
general, no rule could be possibly 
given, for each show window is a 





How a Small Extra Expenditure for Show- Window 
Lighting Increases Windows’ Pulling Power 




















ATTRACTIVENESS COST . gue FROM 
Pen TEAM (5000 bars) PER YEAR(2.000 hours) 
5 100% a 
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$160° 
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100 
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In the July, 1922, issue of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Walter Sturrock pointed out 
the attraction value of increased lighting 
in show windows, as determined by tests in 
the Cleveland store of the Oppenheim-Col- 
lins Company. The chart here presented 
combines the results of that test with others 
by Mr. Sturrock and J. M. Shute of the 
Edison Lamp Works. 

This present chart is based on 106 tests 
in three different stores, two in Cleveland 
and one in Newark. On the average, 40 
foot-candles increased the attracting power 
of a window 33 per cent over 15 foot- 
candles, and 100 foot-candles increased the 
attracting power 173 per cent over 15 foot 
candles. The cost of window lighting 
shown is the actual cost and _ includes 


energy and lamp renewals. The value as- 
signed to the greater attracting power of a 
20-foot window was reached after consult- 
ing a number of Cleveland merchants 
whose windows face Euclid Avenue. The 
figure used—}$10 profit per hour for a 20- 
foot window lighted to 40 foot-candles— 
was the estimate of a proprietor of one of 
the stores whose windows were used in the 
test. He stated, and other proprietors in 
the neighborhood substantiated him, that 
this is what it would cost him to leave one 
of his 20-foot windows unlighted. The fig- 
ure of 2,000 hours per year is reasonable 
when one considers that windows are 
lighted early in the afternoon during the 
winter season and that throughout the year 
the average burning period is from 6 p. m. 


problem in itself, varying with the 
nature of the display and the type 
of window. But these suggestions 
are offered as a basis from which to 
work out specific problems. 


Contrast and Suggestion 


Since the aim of the show-window 
lighting is to attract attention and 
to display the goods in such a man- 
ner as to create a desire on the part 
of the public for such goods, the 
decorator must resort to contrast, 
even spectacular, and to suggestion. 
Colored light is a powerful medium 
for the show window. The sug- 
gestive and emotional value of color 
is just now beginning to be used as 
a medium in show-window lighting. 
In using color thus we enter the 
boundless domain of the psychology 
of color. 

Colors have many attributes and 
are symbolic of various things and 
conditions. They speak a language 
intricate but understandable. Their 
combinations and applications are 
numberless. In general, light of 
pure colors, unmixed with white 
light, must be used cautiously in the 
illumination of goods. Light of pure 
color is for the more spectacular 
effects. It has a powerful influence 
upon backgrounds, etc., but, in gen- 
eral, tints should be used for their 
effects on the goods displayed. Col- 
orless lights plus additions of the 
various colored lights may be used 
to get the appropriate tints. 

The simplest use is to flood the 
window with any moderate tint, such 
as orange, amber, green, light blue 
or rose, regardless of the effect upon 
the goods. Then the important ob- 
jects may be spot-lighted with white 
light. This gives the attractive ef- 
fect of a surrounding fog of color or 
an enveloping colored shadow. 


Color Contrast in the Same Window 


Instead of a colored light over the 
entire window the colored filters may 
be placed predominantly near the 
ends of the window. With uncol- 
ored light in the center there is 
a grading off to the dimmer but 
deeper hues. Such a lighting could 
be suitable for figures in women’s 
evening dress grouped near the cen- 
ter if warm yellow or rose is the 
colored light, for one naturally ex- 
pects evening apparel to be seen un- 
der such a quality of light. 

Another variety of spectacular ef- 
fects is obtained by lights of two 
different colors from different direc- 
tions. The effect is even greater if 
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three colors are used from different 
directions. The resulting colored 
shadows are spectacular. 

The life of color is contrast, and 
it is well to emphasize one color by 
a bit of contrast, just as the yellow 
of a gown will be emphasized by a 
vital spark of blue, such as a bunch 
of violets or blue trimming. 

In lighting effects it should be 
noted that blue-green is always used 
to express outdoor light when viewed 
from an interior. Especially is this 
true with moonlight outdoors as 
viewed from the interior lighted with 
yellow light. 


Dominant Lighting 


For a_ spectacular display of 
cloaks, suits and other outdoor wear- 
ing apparel blue or green of pure 
colors may be used for background 
and surroundings, but in order to 
bring out some semblance of the 
actual color of this apparel the fig- 
ures or goods should be dominantly 
lighted with the uncolored light. 
This can be done by judiciously plac- 
ing the blue or green filters toward 
the ends of the windows and having 
uncolored light toward the center. 

A display of draperies and other 
furnishings is not particularly at- 
tractive from the standpoint of sug- 
gestiveness in a cold white light. 
They are to be used in the home and 
the color of light in the home, in 
order to induce cheerfulness and that 
feeling of protection which the home 
engenders, should be warm yellow in 
order effectively to contrast with the 
ordinary lighting of adjacent win- 
dows. This would also apply to wall 
paper, as well as to so-called fur- 
nishings and furniture. 

Suppose kitchen ware is to be dis- 
played. White is the symbol of 
cleanliness, and by introducing cold 
bluish white light in order to gain 
contrast with adjacent windows and 
by having plenty of white surfaces 
such as enameled refrigerators, etc., 
the power of light to emphasize clean- 
liness is utilized very effectively. 
Here the Mazda C-2 lamp is particu- 
larly applicable. 


Varicolored Glints and Tints 


A beautiful effect may be obtained 
in a large window amid a setting of 
furniture and of a similar interior 
furnishings by placing a rose lamp 
in a portable lamp, a blue filter at 
the lower right, one or two red filters 
at the upper left, a yellow one at the 
lower right and flooding the scene 
with any delicate tint. The effect 


is similar to changeable silk, for 
the various colored lights are re- 
flected here and there from the semi- 
polished surfaces. 

If necessary, hang a curtain of 
many subtle colors at the _ back- 
ground of the window. 

During the August sale of winter 
furs, which occurs at a time of the 
year when the immediate necessity 
for such apparel seems quite remote, 
surely the psychological effect of 
lighting may be used to advantage 
in order to interest purchasers. For 
such a setting a easement window 
without glass might be erected in 
the background of the show window. 
Behind this casement erect a scene 
painted on canvas and provided with 
lighting which could be controlled. 
Furnish the show window as an in- 
terior room, lighted with warm yel- 
low light and perhaps an additional 
floor lamp and wall brackets. A fig- 
ure of a woman with a fur coat 
might stand gazing out of the win- 
dow at the cold, snowy winter land- 
scape scene, which would be lighted 
by lamps tinted a blue-green to em- 
phasize the coldness of winter. A 
muff and stole might be thrown care- 
lessly across the table or chair to 
carry out the effect of a fur dis- 
play. Fur rugs might be used on 
the floor. Lighting can be the dom- 


inant effect in such a scene. The 
warm glow of the interior is con- 
trasted with the cold, wintry scene, 
and by suggestion such a setting 
would awaken interest in furs in 
August. 


Suggestiveness of Colored Light 
in Show Window 


Other goods are commonly dis- 
played out of season and the sug- 
gestiveness of colored light can be 
used effectively. Such a setting as 
the one described has been erected 
for demonstration in a one-half scale 
model window at the Laboratory of 
Applied Science at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and proves quite effective 
in its suggestive powers. 

These examples only begin to touch 
the vast field of possibility in the 
use of light in show windows. When 
the language of color and the pos- 
sibilities of light as a mobile medium 
are better understood, then will 
show-window lighting approach the 
aspect of a fine art. 

Some of the writer’s books which 
are helpful in utilizing the power of 
light are: 

“Color and Its Applications.” 

“Light and Shade and Their Ap- 
plications.” 

“The Language of Color.” 

“The Lighting Art.” 





Use a Clever Manikin to Demonstrate Your Cleaner 


In one of the windows of the Boston Store 


in Milwaukee, this mechanical man defied 
the crowd to make him smile, and held the 
interest of the onlookers while point by 
point he went through a demonstration of 
the vacuum cleaner. Moving in a jerking 





automatic fashion and with a baton point- 
ing to each word on the window cards, this 
clever automaton did an excellent job in 
selling the electric cleaning job to the huge 
crowds that massed before the window dut 
ing the week. 
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A Bill to Require Dealers to Mark 
All Goods with “Cost Price” 


HE GREAT popular indoor sport of demagogues 

—political and otherwise—is that of pillorying 
the retail merchant as being a “profiteer.” Hence the 
term has become one of opprobrium second only to 
that of “buccaneer” and is regarded by many in much 
the same light. 

Parlor theorists have dubbed the dealer “an economic 
anachronism,” and sensational newspapers occasionally 
throw verbal stones at him; it makes good reading. 
Your would-be reformer with the sure-cure for the high 
cost of living has generally only the most visionary 
ideas as to the problems of distribution. Every item 
of cost involved therein, from the production of the 
raw material to the delivery of the finished product to 
the consumer, he terms middleman’s profits. On this 
system of logic he gives his solution of the problem as 
follows: 

“Remove the middleman; then the cost of his mainte- 
nance vanishes and with it the H. C. of L. Q.E.D.” 

It sounds well, but every scheme proposed involves 
the introduction of another set of agencies for getting 
the goods from the producer to consumer. In other 
words new middlemen under a different name, but with 
no difference in the expenses incident to distribution 
of the goods. 

Leave It to the Dealers 


If there is any more economical way developed for 
handling merchandise from producer to consumer, mer- 
chants themselves will be first to find it and put it into 
use. Competitive conditions will force that. 

In the meantime, however, the public feels the pres- 
sure of high prices and listens eagerly to any new 
ideas on the subject. This is something that is easy 
to capitalize in a political way and doubtless explains 
why a group of western senators, headed by Senator 
Watson, are now considering the idea of tieing a tin- 
can to the retailer in the shape of a cost-mark law. 

Sills of this kind have been proposed before in both 
houses of Congress, but so far nothing has come from 
any of them, presumably because the injustice of such 
measures, as merchants have pointed them out, made 
some impression on our law makers. The same thing 
has been agitated in some of the state legislatures and 
it is highly important that retailers should be watchful. 
There is always the possibility that in the pressure of 
legislative business a bill may be rushed through that 
never would have passed had it been given a little 
thoughtful attention. 

The injustice of the provisions of such a bill, will be 
readily understood by every retail merchant. It would 
require the stamping or tagging of the wholesale price 


in plain figures on every article offered for sale in a — 


retail store. The underlying idea, of course, is that 
the merchant is charging unreasonable prices for his 
wares. Therefore if goods are marked as indicated, 
the purchaser would know just how much the dealer 
was supposed to be making, could compare prices 
between dealers, could play one against the other and 
so could force him to accept a narrower margin of profit. 
In no case do such bills permit the dealer to add his 
overhead to the first cost of the goods. 

Suppose for example that the percentage of his over- 
head is 26 per cent and his net profit 9 per cent. The 
difference between his first cost price, as required by 
the cost-mark bill, and his selling price would seem to 
the uninitiated to be exorbitant. The average consumer 
has at best but a rather misty idea of what business- 
men call “overhead.” Also he has very little conception 
of how much the service he demands in comparison to 
what it used to be, has added to the cost of goods. 


Endless Distrust between Retailer and Customer 


The only possible effect of a cost-mark law would be 
to cause endless distrust between merchants and their 
customers. Retail trade would be thrown into confusion 
and the retailer’s efficiency as a distributor would be 
greatly impaired. 

And the question is, how much would the consumer 
benefit by such a law? According to a survey of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry the average 
net profits of retailers during this supposed period of 
profiteering, is approximately 2 per cent. That slender 
margin would probably be wiped out by the intensified 
competition among retailers. So small an amount would 
certainly not furnish the consumer the relief he is 
seeking. 

The retailer’s business is an essential one. He per- 
forms a useful service for the public. He is entitled 
to a reasonable compensation. He is being looked upon 
in an unjust light by those unfamiliar with his problems 
as already indicated. The report of the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry, however, puts a better 
face on the situation. It was undertaken in the interests 
of the farmer and treats the dealer very fairly, for 
which reason it should have considerable influence in 


meeting problems like that of the proposed “cost- 
mark” law. 





“It Can’t Be Done”’ 


HOSE four words, “It can’t be done,” have cost the 

country more than all our taxes. They have cost 
you, individually, more this last year than your total 
salary and profits. They are the four words which 
mark the difference between practical success and profit- 
less mediocrity. 

Talk with any traveling salesman who is introducing 
a new specialty and he will tell you that nine out of ten 
electrical merchants he visits turn down his proposi- 
tion with hardly a glance. “It won’t sell,” they declare. 
How do they know this? They don’t; but it is less 
mental effort to say that it won’t sell than to find out 
whether it will. 

Let us make it a rule, in 1923, to transpose the first 
two words of this paralyzing phrase. Instead of saying 
“It can’t be done,” let us ask ourselves, “Can’t it be 
done?” By merely approaching your sales problems 
constructively, you will find that many will solve them- 
selves—to your profit. 
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The Sure Way to Make 
Friends for Your 
Business 


The value of courtesy at all times 
cannot be overestimated in business. 
It is an important virtue and should 
be constantly put into practice by 
every person who comes into con- 
tact with the buying public. True 
courtesy depends upon. constant 
wear. No man can be truly courte- 
ous to-day and discourteous to- 
morrow. 

“Courtesy,” says Admiral Sims, 
“unlike the best coat, cannot be 
dragged out for high days and holi- 
days alone. You may, if you will, 
call it a habit; but it is truly some- 
thing more than that. It is acquired 
only by steady exercise. All of us by 
instinct are courteous, but there are 
those of us who by slacking in our 
exercise of courtesy lose the knack 
of it and become boors. Conscientious 
though this exercise should be it is 
better that it should never be quite 
self-conscious. Strained courtesy is 
as useless as a strained muscle. 
Self-conscious courtesy inevitably 
becomes strained.” 

To get away from _§ strained 
courtesy we should take courtesy for 
granted as an innate quality pos- 
sessed by all. This means that we 
should discipline ourselves, not so 
much to accentuate our natural 
courtesy, but to discountenance any 
lapse from it which may tend to 
even momentary discourtesy. 

Courtesy is appreciated by practi- 
cally everybody. Those who do not 
appreciate it will feel the effects 
more seriously than others. They 
will find that appreciation is to man 
what oil is to machinery. It pays to 
keep machinery well oiled. Every- 
body agrees to that. Don’t you 
think it is just as important to keep 
human machines well oiled with ap- 
preciation? 


Discourtesy Breeds I1]-Will 


It certainly does. Because dis- 
courtesy back-slashes sometimes. It 
breeds ill-will. Ill-will will put a con- 
cern out of business quicker than a 
fire or the riot of a mob. There is 
a concern in a certain big western 
city that had a bad reputation for 
the manner in which its people 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 








Plans, Schemes and Methods 
Gathered from 
Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 








treated salesmen that called at their 
office. One day one of their own 
salesmen wrote in that he could not 
sell a certain prospect. The reason 
given was that this prospect had 
been discourteously treated in their 
own office. Remember this thing. 
Every person who comes into your 
place of business, even if he comes 
in to sell, is a possible buyer. 

You cannot buy courtesy. The 
surest way to make friends in your 
business is to see that every custo- 
mer is given courteous treatment. 
To bring your store up to that state 
of perfection at which you are aim- 
ing you must have more than a 
feeling that you must wait on your 
customers because it is your duty— 
the elements of courtesy and con- 
sideration must be largely developed. 
You must actually have regard for 
the people you wait on. You must 
feel a real delight and satisfaction 
in serving them. Say “please” and 












“thank you”—make it a habit. The 
word “please” is a symbol. You 
should be pleased to serve—have a 
regard for your customers and show 
them that it is a pleasure to fulfill 
their wishes. 

Common courtesy is so simple. It 
costs nothing in money—just a little 
effort on your part. It has a cash 
value, and is one of the best business 
builders in the world. Be courteous 
all the time. Ignore rudeness, but 
show appreciation of courtesy ex- 
tended to you always. 





Fifty-five Years of Washing! 
Where Is the “Oldest” 
Machine in Your Town? 


A washing machine is as old as the 
number of washings it has done—its 
age is not measured by years. So if 
you would find the oldest washing 
machine in your town, go to some in- 
stitution or some other place where 
the machine has probably been in 
daily use. 

And when you find it, tell the story 
of it to your public—people are al- 





How a Department Store Displays Electrical Conveniences 





The above window is one that was used 
by the Lion Dry Goods age =~ of Toledo, 
Ohio. The card at the right bears the 
inscription, “Electrical Appliances for Gifts.” 
On the floor of the window space is a beau- 
tiful oriental rug. Resting on this rug, in 
the center foreground are heaters, toasters, 
and a percolator. On the extreme left is a 
grill while an electric iron appears at the 
extreme right. Glass tables draped with 
black velvet have been set up on each side. 
On the table at the left are a waffle iron, 


an electric stove and some table lamps of 


various kinds. On the right-hand table are 
a chafing dish, a table lamp and another 
type of percolator. The washing machine 
in the center of the window space has been 
placed in front of a screen and is flanked 
with well-chosen draperies. The gift idea 
permits of the display of a large number 
of items and unity is further gained by the 
fact that all of the articles shown are 
labor- and time-saving devices for use in 
the home. 
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ways interested in the “oldest any- 
thing” — oldest living inhabitant, 
oldest veteran or oldest house. 

In Chicago recently, when the 
Mary Crane Nursery and Dispensary 
applied for a new washer, they found 
that the old machine had been in ac- 
tive service for four years, in which 
time it did 8,665 hours’ work. This 
was the equivalent of fifty-five years 
and six months’ service in a home. 

They did good work, after this dis- 
covery, in advertising “the machine 
that had given more than fifty-five 
years of service.” 





Motion Draws the Crowds 


A dummy figure earnestly scrub- 
bing up and down at an old-fashioned 
scrubbing board mounted on a pack- 
ing case—the whole assembly on the 
sidewalk of a busy street—is guar- 
anteed to attract an interested crowd 
anywhere. And the effective wash- 
ing machine advertisement of L. H. 
Bullock of 1538 Brown Street, Oak- 
land, Calif., drew the crowd. 

The first thing which the passer-by 
noticed was the sun-bonneted figure 
scrubbing up and down with rather 
tragic energy. Next he became aware 
of the fact that it was a dummy and 
he became interested in how it 
worked. Thirdly his eye was caught 
by the signs on the box and the wash- 
ing machine in the background and 
he learned that a simple remedy for 
such drudgery as this could be had 
for $5 down. Another telling sign 
was mounted on the electric washing 
machine «itself. It read “Sold on 
Laundry-Bill Terms’ —a_ thought 
which was apt to stay long in the 
mind of the housewife. 








A motor-driven oscillating mechanism bor- 
rowed from a dismantled washing machine, 
furnished the movement of this hardwork- 
ing dummy. The display not only attracted 


These Prospects Are in Your 
Town, Too! 
By R. H. SHORT 


Some of the sales reported during 
the last few days convince me that 
many opportunities for business are 
overlooked. One of our salesmen 
sold two churches in one week—the 
Presbyterian and Christian Churches 
of Deland, Fla. Another sold the 
Convent of the Holy Name in Tampa, 
and another expects to sell to a Cath- 
olic church in Atlanta. 

The housewives always will be our 
main source of sales, but we must 
not overlook all these other prospec- 
tive purchasers. I recall one city 
where five shoe stores and a num- 
ber of dental offices purchased suc- 
tion cleaners. Recently a new auto 
washing and cleaning yard was 
opened here in Atlanta. We sold 
them a cleaner and attachments. 

Do not set a week aside to work 
offices, garages, undertaking estab- 
lishments, churches, hotels, etc., but 
use the time you have been wasting 
for such prospects. 

The electric clothes washer is used 
in a large number of dry cleaning 
plants throughout this district, in 
which they wash their woolen suits. 
We also have equipped several small 
laundries with washers and ironers. 
The strong appeal which these. laun- 
dries make is the individual time 
they give to each washing, so that 
the customer’s washing does not 
come in contact with others’. 

In one case, the cylinder of the 
washer has been lined with a very 
fine mesh copper screen, and a pulp, 
which is very expensive, is washed 


considerable attention from the passersby, 
but brought many people into the store to 
inquire concerning details with the result 
that numerous sales were made. 





in it. The screen lining in this cylin- 
der is to prevent the pulp from going 
through the ordinary holes of the 
cylinder. This pulp is used in fruit 
juice factories to purify or clean the 
juice. Before installing the washing 
machine, it was necessary to wash 
this pulp by hand. 

It may not be advisable to give 
publicity to the final use to which we 
find the washer can be put—one of 
our copper washers, we find, has been 
used to make a mash for corn liquor. 
Its former owner is now reposing in 
jail. 





Let the Women’s Club Use 
Your Store 


To members of women’s clubs and 
church clubs of its neighborhood, the 
Gainaday Electric Shop in the East 
Liberty section of Pittsburgh, .Pa., 
has offered the use of its store for 
home cooking displays, cake sales, 
etc., each a day at a time. 

Long tables are set up in the front 
of the store, on which to display the 
goods for sale, and during the day 
assigned the women in charge make 
the shop their headquarters. All day 
long the store is usually thronged 
with women visitors who come in to 
purchase the home-cooked products 
and remain to inspect the electrical 
equipment in the background. The 
church sales are advertised all over 
the neighborhood by placards, and 
the location of each sale is announced 
in large letters “at the Gainaday 
Electric Shop.” These church and 
club sales have now become a regu- 
lar feature of the store program, and 


six or seven such days are held every 
year. 





Selling the Pleasure First 


The use of an electric percolator 
for coffee is made to seem a thing 
of joy in this advertisement by 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 





When Breakfast Is Served 


All things are not perfect un- 
less there is coffee to open and 
close the exercises. It should be 
bubbling in a glowing copper 
percolator, and giving forth the 
tempting odors. These electric 
percolators, very gracefully 
shaped, hold eight or ten cups and 
are specially priced at $13.50. 











This is appealing to the sense of 
smell and sound and the artistic 
sense as well to the liking for cheer- 
fulness and convenience. 
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Electric Laundry Saves This 
Restaurant More Than 
$1,750 a Year 


Just what can the installation of an 
electric washing machine and ironing 
equipment save a restaurant which 
has heretofore entrusted its work to 
a public laundry? 

Behind the scenes of the Green 
Lantern Restaurant, Halifax, Can- 
ada, there have to be provided daily 
between twelve and fifteen hundred 
table cloths, doilies, napkins, wait- 
resses’ aprons and caps, and jackets 
for the men. When this work was 
done by a public laundry, the laundry 
bill aggregated $75 to $126 weekly. 
Not only that, but the linen was out 
of the house from 24 to 36 hours 
while it was being laundered, necessi- 
tating a surplus stock nearly double 
the estimated daily demand. And 
pilferings were large. 

Today, in a small room on an upper 
floor, an electric washing machine 
and two ironers are doing this entire 
laundering, without loss of time, with 
less loss from pilferings, and with 
fewer surplus linens required. 

The cost of this private laundry 
work has shrunk to not over $50 a 
week—which sum includes the wages 
of two women, rent of the space they 
occupy, light, heat, power, soap, 
bluing, and all incidentals. The 
restaurant is now doing all its laun- 
dry work at a saving of between 
$1,750 and $2,400 a year. 





Figuring the Initial and 
Operating Cost of the 
Small Electric Sign 


A first-class sign in front of a 
small store will cost approximately 
$250 to $800. This sign has a life 
of from 15 to 20 years, providing 
it is of the porcelain enamel type; 
otherwise it probably should be 
written off in 10 years, advises 
Oliver Hogue, head lighting agent of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company. 
Taking the latter life, it would mean 
that the sign would cost the cus- 
tomer $25 a year, plus interest on 
$250 at 6 per cent a year, amounting 
to $15 for the first year and decreas- 
ing proportionately each year. 

As a concrete example, take the 
drug store sign, which as a rule has 
eighty-eight lamps. Assuming that 
the store used 25-watt lamps, and 
that the sign is in service seven 
hours a night, the sign would con- 


sume 462 kw.-hr. a month, and at a 
cost of 5 cents a kw.-hr., the cus- 
tomer would pay $23.10 a month for 
his sign. Depreciation and interest 
would amount to about $40 a year, 
or $3.33 per month, which would 
make a grand total of $26.43, charge- 
able to electric advertising per month. 





Hand Him Your Business 
Card—And on It, Note 


Your Appointment ! 





Frigidaire 
To Remind You Of Your 
Appointment 











Above is the 


blank “appointment form” 
which R. F. 


Calloway, sales manager for 
Frigidaire in Detroit, has printed on the 
back of his business card. When an ap- 
pointment is made with a prospective cus- 
tomer, Mr. Calloway or one of his sales- 
men fills in the blanks with the date, time 
and place of the appointment, and hands 


it to the prospect to serve as a reminder. 
Since _the other side of the card carries 
the Frigidaire’s local telephone number 


and office address, the customer can easily 
call up and change the appointment if the 
hour originally agreed upon later proves 
inconvenient. This plan has greatly re- 
duced the number of broken or forgotten 
appointments. 


Add the “Personal Service’”’ 
Element to Your Store 


Sell standard advertised electrical 
merchandise but add something to 
the manufacturer’s advertising. Don’t 
leave prospects with the idea that 
they can get this advertised merchan- 
dise at just any store. 

In many cities you will see the 
same washing machine or other ap- 
pliance advertised by several stores 
—-all in exactly the same way. There 
is nothing to suggest making a choice 
of stores unless one is nearer than 
the others. But people will go a 
little out of their way if there is any 
inducement. 

Take for example the case of an 
electric washer sold by several stores 
in Los Angeles, Cal. The Newbery 
Electric Corporation sets itself aside 
by inviting: 





To Insure Perfect Service 
on Washing Day 

Get your — from Newbery 
Electric. To the wonderful quali- 
ties of this super-washing machine 
will be added the courteous co- 
operation of the oldest electrical 
house in Los Angeles. 














Such an cffer of service is often 
enough to swing the decision. 





Washing Machine Campaign Conducted by Western 
Company Sells 1,711 Machines in a Month 
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Several amusing incidents occurred on the 
last day of a washing machine campaign 
conducted by the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany recently. One customer who had just 
purchased a washer, noticing that all of 
the salespeople were engaged, took the re- 
sponsibility of demonstrating a machine to 
two prospective customers and actually 
closed the contracts. Later on, a salesman 
was approached by an insurance agent who 
sold his policy. But the salesman also 
got a contract for a washer. 


special 





- 

One salesman, who lives at a hotel, had 
his landlord actually soliciting business for 
him 

The picture shows the arrest in Lehi of a 
salesman and a sign writer, charged with 
blocking _ traffic. In summarizing the 
features which the company considers ré¢ 
sponsible for the success of the drive, the 
sales executives include intensive advertis 
ing, convenient terms, co-operation of al! 
employes, friendly contest spirit, and 
stunts to impress the public. 
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Nurses Effect Sales 
of Radio Outfits 


By ROBERT S. MERRILL 


Trained nurses are often the key 
to good sales of radio merchandise. 
Not long ago the subject of radio 
as a means of enlivening the solitude 
of isolated persons came up in a 
crowd in which was a registered 
nurse. Somebody mentioned forest 
rangers and others who were no 
longer cut off from civilization. 
“Why, wouldn’t that be a good 
thing for Mr. B 2” asked the 
nurse, mentioning the aged bed- 
ridden millionaire who was her pa- 
tient. Suggestions that he would 
appreciate music, news, financial 
reports and other things were made 
by those present. The upshot of it 
was that she conveyed the sugges- 
tion to her wealthy employer. An 
outfit costing several hundred dollars 
was installed on trial—and remained. 
The nurse was well pleased with 
the outcome of the suggestion. It 
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made her work easier because the 
patient was occupied more of the 
time, was in a better mood because 
of the music and lectures and con- 
sequently fretted less and called for 
less attention. Another thing, the 
radio proved a diversion for the 
nurse when the patient did not de- 
sire to listen in; it made welcome 
breaks in the long  twelve-hour 
shifts which two nurses worked. 

Of course nurses cannot be inter- 
ested in the technical side. But the 
radio dealer who can point out to 
those who are on what they call in 
their own language “long cases” that 
their work will be lessened and made 
more pleasant may be able to reach 
some good prospects. They are 
mostly good prospects because the 
“long cases” that keep nurses con- 
tinuously generally have plenty of 
money. 





«Electric Heat Means Beauty 


Message of This 





as Well as Comfort,” Is the 


Window Display 
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Our ideas of beauty in relation to heat may 
all be the result of tradition, but some- 
how those enticing pictures of slippered 
feet parked comfortably against radiator 
coils never did strike home to us. And so 
with the electric heating of rooms—the 
source of heat must be cheery and beauti- 
ful to look at, as well as grateful to feel. 
Something of this idea is conveyed in the 
attractive electric fire-log window display 











shown above, staged by the central-station 
company at Baltimore, Md. It features the 
“Glologs” made by Strait & Richards, Inc., 
of Newark, N. J. These logs are made of 
fireclay, with the color burned in and the 
heating wires coiled in the bark crevices. 
“A Perfect Combination—Beauty and Com- 
fort for Your Fireside,” reads a sign across 
the window. No signs or placards are 
needed with this artistic display. 


Special-Delivery Empty-En- 
velope Campaign Keeps Ten 
Radio Salesmen Busy 


“We are not selling sets by having 
salesmen make a house-to-house can- 
vass,” writes G. W. Hartman of the 
sales department of the Western 
Radio Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
“neither are we selling on an easy- 
payment plan, for the margin of 
profit is not enough to warrant do- 
ing so. But we have a retail sales 
force in Kansas City of ten men, 
who are following up inquiries that 
were secured by a novel and un- 
usual stunt. Briefly, it is as follows: 

“A. R. McCreary, vice-president 
of the Western Radio Company, be- 
ing a member of the local Rotary 
Club, lends quite a little prestige to 
our company, among the Rotarians. 

“To obtain a large number of 
inquiries in a short time, eliminate 
a lot of unnecessary walking on the 
part of the salesmen, etc., each 
Rotarian was sent a letter or envel- 
ope bearing a special-delivery stamp. 
The envelope was sealed but was 
empty. In three days time, out of 
approximately 450 Rotarians ad- 
dressed, 350 replied, either by 
telephone or by letter. We might 
add that results in obtaining good 
live prospects, and in closing sales, 
has been far beyond our expectations. 

“Of course, the newspaper adver- 
tising we have been doing locally has 
helped some—is has all had a cumu- 
lative effect reaching the climax 
when the special delivery letters 
were sent out. We believe the above 
will give you readers a very good 
idea of an unusual and successful 
way to sell radio.” 





Electric Waffles are Chasing 
«Hot Dogs” from the 
Refreshment Stands 


Every summer resort, park and 
recreation gound has its refreshment 
stand, and every refreshment stand 
can sell waffles. So here’s a new 
prospect for electric waffle iron sales, 
points out A. I. McClelland in West- 
inghouse Contact. 

A dispenser of “hot dogs” at Revere 
Beach, Boston, tried it last summer, 
and now he’s strong for waffles. He 
has a battery of six waffle irons, and 
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he’s kept busy keeping a supply of 
batter for the battery, so that no 
one is kept waiting more than three 
seconds for the honey-laden morsels. 

More than 300,000 persons visited 
the beach last summer, and the ad- 
vertising of electric waffles was 
without doubt worth thousands of 
dollars. Permission was obtained to 
place a display card on the counter 
beside the waffle irons, and a six- 
foot sign was placed on the back 
wall. Co-operation with the electric 
company insured that the waffle 
irons operated perfectly, and so the 
installation had practically the value 
of daily demonstrations. 





An Electric Range That 
Breaks All Laws in the 
Kitchen by Fitting 
Right into the Wall 


A kitchen stove which you can 
mount right in the wall, which can 
snuggle coolly up against the kitchen 
cabinet on one side and rub elbows 
with the kitchen table on the other? 
Of course it sounds ridiculous, and 
to nine housekeepers out of ten the 
thing would seem downright un- 
natural—contrary to the laws of 
nature. The kitchen stove is, and 
always has been, a law unto itself in 
its domain, at least regarding its 
demands for space. “Keep clear of 
me,” it has always said to the other 
kitchen furniture and even to the 
walls. And so, although usually 
designated as occupying a floor space 
of some thirty by forty-eight inches, 
it actually commandeers almost twice 
as much. 

But, downright unnatural or not, 
the thing has been done, and an elec- 
tric range may now be had which not 
only fits flush against the wall but 
can also be built into it. And a 
canopied vent flue, connected to the 
ovens, broilers and cooking plates, 
removes the odor of cooking through 
the walls directly outside of the 
house. 

With the discovery of these pos- 
sibilities of the electric range, the 
kitchen stove has entirely changed 
its characteristics, and the space 
problem in the kitchen becomes enor- 
mously simplified. 

These wall ranges, which are made 
by the Standard Electric Stove Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, are adaptable 
to all kitchen walls. When installed 
in the outside wall, an opening is 
put in the wall where the range is to 
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Why let your kitchen stove monopolize much 
sorely needed space, is the question put to 
the housekeeper by this leg-less, back-less 
electric range. Ordinary stove flues give 
out heat, smoke and odors. This range 
reverses the process—smoke and odors pass 
into its flues and disappear out of the back. 





be used, and the wall border made of 
porcelain enamel surrounds. the 
opening like a window frame. The 
back or wall box projects outside, 
and can be enclosed with woodwork. 
Or the back of the wall box can be 
fastened to the partition, or the 
plaster can be cut out in the kitchen 
and the wall box placed back between 
the studding. In this case, a vent 
flue can be connected as for hot air 
furnace heating. 





Expressing Music in Color 
Through the Theatre 
Switchboard 
By BELLE BERRYHILL 


Electric “color music” is a term 
that has recently been invented. It 
is the divine trinity of the theatre. 
It is composed of electricity, of color 
and of music. 

The development of this phase of 
theatre lighting owes much to the in- 
ventive genius of S. L. Rothafel, 
manager of the Capitol Theatre of 
New York City, one of the largest 
and most beautifully illuminated 
motion-picture houses in the world. 

Color lighting, through means of 
the giant switchboard installed back 
of stage, has made Mr. Rothafel’s 
moving-picture palace a place of en- 
chantment and an interesting visit- 
ing spot for all the world. The rows 
of dimmers on the great switchboard 
place in the hands of a dozen elec- 
tricians and artists absolute control 


of the units of red, blue, green and 
amber lights that line the vast ceil- 
ings, walls, alcoves and stage by hun- 
dreds of dozens. Shades and inten- 
sities of color, through the smooth 
handling of these dimmers, blend or 
absorb, to suit the mood of the ac- 
tion on the stage, on the screen and 
in the music. 

Mr. Rothafel personally works out 
every detail of his lighting, particu- 
larly that of the overture, which, 
played by a celebrated orchestra of 
seventy musicians, thus becomes two 
moving works of art, combined. 
This indefatigable manager fre- 
quently works from twelve o’clock at 
midnight after the last show, until 
six o’clock the next morning. 


Harmonizing Music and Color 
Effects 


The playing of Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812” overture by the Capitol or- 
chestra recently, is given as an ex- 
ample of the lighting of such music, 
because it is probably the most 
widely-known of the Russian com- 
poser’s music. 

The themes are easily recognizable 
in this overture; the first from the 
Russian Hymn “God Preserve Thy 
People”; the second from the French 
Marseillaise and the third, the Rus- 
sian National Anthem. 

At the slow and solemn introduc- 
tion played by the viola and the cellos 
in harmony, the stage is illumined 
by soft pastel lights, blue pre- 
dominating. Then comes the grad- 
ual approach of the French and the 
cminous sound of the drums beating 
in the distance. Here the first notes 
of the Marseillaise are played by the 
horns. At the first beat of the 
drums, a faint red light begins to 
pulsate on the stage, in the foot- 
lights, in the houselights and the 
proscenium arch. As the martial 
notes grow louder and nearer, the 
red lights grow stronger; and when 
at last the apparent victory of the 
French is announced by the full 
sounds of the Marseillaise rising 
high and clear, everything is over- 
whelmed by a mighty blaze of red. 
Then the original themes emerge 
again and the brilliant red subsides 
for a time, slowly pulsating. And 
when the Russian National Anthem 
is introduced in the bass, growing up 
to the crashing finale with the bells 
of Moscow loudly ringing out their 
announcement of victory, the reds 


fade into a brilliant amber. The 
overture is closed with a great flood 
of gold sweeping from every direc- 
tion. 
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What People Want to Know 
About Radium Switches 
and Sockets 


Commenting on his experiences 
during a recent trip through the 
western Middle West, making one 
thousand calls on architects, dis- 
tributors, engineers, jobbers, etc., 
for the purpose of demonstrating 
luminous acorns, switches, sockets, 
etc., W. H. Dey of the United States 
Radium Corporation, manufacturers 
of Undark radium luminous mate- 
rial, states that three general ques- 
tions were asked. These were—Cost, 
Life and Where Obtained. 

The answers to these questions, 
which, if they were of interest to 
the thousand people called on, must 
be of interest to others, are as 
follows: 

Cost—Luminous tips are supplied 
on practically all makes and styles 
of switches, factory inserted at a 
uniform addition to the list price of 
25 cents. Sockets are similarly sup- 
plied with permanently attached 
luminous acorns at a uniform ad- 
vance in list price of 20 cents. On 
other devices such as bell centers, 
pendant switches, canopy switches, 
etc., the cost is approximately the 
same. Therefore, a complete lumi- 
‘nous treatment for the ordinary 
house in which there are usually not 
over ten switches or pull chain sock- 
ets would cost only $2.50 list, a very 
small item, in relation to the total 
cost of this job; larger buildings 
would cost at the same rate and 
usually at a still lower percentage 
of cost. 

Life—Radium products are guar- 
anteed to be effectively luminous for 
at least five years, this guarantee 
being based on the fact that at the 
time the guarantee was made the 
company making it had been in busi- 
ness but five years and was there- 
fore basing their guarantee on ex- 
perience. That company has now 
been in business seven years and if 
they were to revise this guarantee, 
they. would not hesitate to make it 
seven years. The theoretical life of 
the material is fifteen years, but 
only time can tell whether this is 
correct or not. In the meantime, 
there are thousands of people whose 
own experience will confirm the cor- 
rectness of the five year life. Re- 
placement when the luminosity is 
finally gone is not difficult and of 
negligible expense. 

Where Obtained—At the present 


time the distribution of luminous 
equipped products of the various 
makes, at least so far as distrib- 
utors’ stock is concerned, is very 
good. The soundness of the manu- 
facturers’ judgment in selling this 
material through the wiring device 
manufacturers, thus obtaining the 
benefit of carefully built up distribu- 
tion systems, is of a very decided 
advantage to the architect and 
builder wishing to obtain the ben- 
efits of this improvement. 





Colleges Undertaking 
Extension Teaching by Radio 


The importance of radio broad- 
casting as a means of reaching a 
large number of listeners in the 
United States, otherwise inaccessi- 
ble, is being further demonstrated 
every day. There are in the United 
States, between one and one and 
one-half million radio receivers, 
representing between three and four 
million radio listeners located within 
comfortable range of the speaker’s 
voice of one of six hundred broad- 
casting stations. These _ listeners 
are for the most part youthful—of 
school and college age. Their num- 
ber is rapidly increasing and will 
undoubtedly, within a very few 
years, total many millions. 

The National Radio Chamber of 
Commerce, appreciating the tre- 
mendous potentialities of this new 
channel of communication in the field 
of education, has undertaken to 
find practical ways to support col- 
leges and universities in extending 
their influence through radio exten- 
sion courses to these listeners, a 
large proportion of whom would not 
otherwise be reached. Several prom- 
inent institutions of learning in the 
United States have made a beginning 
in this direction and their reports 
of the encouraging success of their 
efforts show that the possibilities of 
the method are not overestimated. 


Sixty Educational Institutions 
Now Broadcasting 


Sixty other educational institu- 
tions are broadcasting educational 
and musical programs, forty-seven 
of them being colleges and univer- 
sities. The combined area nominally 
covered by these institutions has 
been estimated to be seven or eight 
times the total area of the United 
States. 

England and Germany, it may be 
of interest to note, have quickly 
grasped the significance of radio 


telephony as a means of educational 
contact and preparations are being 
made to broadcast university exten- 
sion courses in those countries. 

Extension lectures may be broad- 
casted from the college or university 
without in any way interfering with 
the local audience within the school, 
and it is not now necessary that the 
school have its own broadcasting 
station, but may use a powerful cen- 
tral broadcasting station nearby 
connected therewith by the micro- 
phone in the lecture room. In some 
instances the lectures are being fol- 
lowed up by questionnaires and sug- 
gested reading, which are mailed to 
the listeners upon request and ex- 
amination sheets following at the end 
of the course. 

The pioneers are already active in 
the field and the situation seems to 
indicate not only individual but con- 
certed action on the part of schools 
of recognized standing to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

There are, however, many intricate 
problems connected with the subject 
of broadcasting. These problems 
have an intimate connection with the 
success of any considerable program 
of educational extension by radio. 

The engineers of the National 
Radio Chamber of Commerce, 165 
Broadway, New York City, have 
collected much data which they offer 
to place at the disposal of those 
educational institutions interested 
and will be glad to render every pos- 
sible assistance to them in reaching 
a clear understanding of the situation. 





An Electric Street-Guide 
and Address Finder 


Several large London hotels are in- 
stalling in their vestibules a wonder- 
ful, silent electrical guide to London 
that is better even than a policeman. 

This mechanical director consists 
of a large scale map of the streets 
from Kilburn to Peckham and Fal- 
ham to Stoke Newington. At each 
side is an index of 1,500 streets, the- 
aters, places of interest and princi- 
pal shops. Each street or place has 
a number. Below the map is an ar- 
rangement of 322 press buttons. 

You may want to go, say, to an ad- 
dress in Chelsea. You see the index 
number of the street, you press the 
corresponding number on the push 
button and the little region on the 
map in which your destination is 
lights up, and at the same instant 
there appear on the margin your 
directions and the quickest route. 
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Nine Thoughts for the 


Fixture Dealer 


1—The Influence of Design on 
Sales—Many fixture dealers are likely 
to overlook the influence of design 
on sales. They fear that expensive 
fixtures will not sell, forgetting that 
often a single handsome chandelier 
or bracket may be the influence that 
will sell an entire installation. Some 
beautiful bit of design will catch the 
eye of the customer, and from this 
appeal she will build up a whole 
equipment in harmony with that one 
bit of artistic treatment. Out of 
this one impulse may come $3,000 
worth of business. 

2—Finishing Off the Fixture 
Outlet—Thousands of dollars are 
wasted every year for good cus- 
tomers of good fixture dealers by 
careless work on the part of the elec- 
trical contractor in leaving fixture 
outlets that will not receive a fixture. 
The wireman feels that his work 
is done when the hole is left with 
the wires sticking out, but as a mat- 
ter of fact this is not his work that 
he is doing. It is his customer’s 
work, for the customer is paying for 
it, and the only value in this outlet 
to the customer lies in its readiness 
to receive a fixture. If the hole is 
too large and jagged or the box is in 
too far, so that the fixture cannot 
be attached, it means delay and labor, 
which means avoidable expense that 
the customer must pay because of 
somebody’s carelessness. 


3—The Interests of the Customer 
—In selling fixtures, as with every- 
thing else, it pays to think for the 
customer. When the householder 
makes up his list of fixtures and over- 
looks an outlet or two, or when he 
orders something that the dealer 
observes is more or less than he 
should have, or when he seems con- 
tent to purchase scratched or other- 
wise damaged goods, it doesn’t pay 
to take the order and forget the in- 
terests of the customer. Look for- 
ward. See in your mind those fix- 
tures in the house, being exhibited 
new to friends. Make sure that the 
customer is going to stay glad that 
he bought them from you. Do a 
little of this forward thinking for 
him when he comes to buy. 
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4—Show Him the Difference in 
Quality—There is one thing dealers 
should appreciate and that is that 
the customer knows nothing of the 
value of fixtures. Therefore when 
somebody comes in and says that a 
competing dealer has offered the 
same bracket at a figure below your 
own, don’t worry and reduce your 
price. For nine times.out of ten 
there is a difference in quality that 
the customer has failed to recog- 
nize. Sell her the quality that you 
have to offer, and forget the other 
fellow’s price. 

5—Don’t Let Marred Fixtures Go 
Out—Never let a fixture go out of the 
store in improper condition. Noth- 
ing is more easily marred than pol- 
ished furniture, yet, though you may 
select a table in a sale that shows some 
little scratches, you know that when 
it is delivered it will be rubbed down 
and perfect in its finish. No matter 
what the price, therefore, don’t let 
a scratched, tarnished or dented fix- 
ture leave your store, for any price 
corsideration. Some friend of the 


customer may notice its condition 
and be afraid to buy from you. 

The customer naturally wants a 
perfect fixture that she can be proud 
of. Serve the customer and the com- 
pensation will take care of itself. 

6-—“Multiply by Three!”—It is 
quite customary for fixture dealers 
to figure price by taking the cost of 
the fixture, say, $5.00, plus 4 for the 
cost of wiring, and then to doubling 
that for overhead and profit, and 
charging $15.00. They forget about 
the incidental and invisible shop ex- 
pense, cartage, breakage, and so on. 
One prominent dealer says, “To make 
a profit, multiply by three.” 

7—Simplifying Fixture Parts — 
Standardization is going to mean a 
lot to the fixture man. There used 
to be 27 different thread sizes on 
fixture parts. There were 82 dif- 
ferent kinds of holder screws. There 
were special holder sizes. One hotel 
in Atlantic City not long ago put up 
an addition with 2,000 fixtures in it, 
but the glassware came } in. too 
large to fit the fixtures. They had 
to change the fixtures and now the 
glassware in the annex can’t be used 
in the old building. But the stand- 
ardization work which is now being 
done co-operatively by the fixture and 





Combining Photo and Graph to Show Illumination 
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When making a lighting survey, foot-candle 
readings are ordinarily taken at intervals 
of 3 ft. or 4 ft. along a line traversing a 
part of the area being tested. The illustra- 


tion, reproduced from the Lighting Bulletin 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
shows how the values obtained may be 
plotted to scale on a photograph. 
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the glassware people is gradually put- 
ting an end to all this. The dealer 
will be helped in many obvious ways 
continually, 


8—Profit Must Be Made—We must 
study our costs more thoroughly and 
make better profits. The dealer must 
take better profits on the sale of bet- 
ter goods. Cut prices are actually dis- 
honest, for they take advantage of 
the public’s lack of discrimination to 
sell cheap shoddy brass work, when 
actually what the householder wishes 
to obtain is design and beauty that he 
may enjoy. And the store that fails to 
maintain itself by proper profits is 
unfair both to its customers and its 
competitors. 


9—Cheap Competition Not Harm- 
ful—No dealer need feel cheap com- 
petition if he will sell design and 
quality. The department store fix- 
ture sale need not be a curse. If 
he will only get the public to 
“Notice the lighting equipment,” 
they will cease to be interested in 
junk. They will become conscious 
of design in fixtures and the fixture 
dealer will win high prestige in the 
building industry. If he will do 
this kind of a job on new work he 
will have his hands full. 


How Much to Spend for 


Fixtures 


“More and more, people are com- 
ing to realize how important a place 
lighting fixtures have in creating 
‘atmosphere’ in the home,” is the 
opening of the new lighting catalog 
of the Moe-Bridges Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

“Besides being highly decorative 
in themselves, good fixtures and 
lamps invariably elevate the tone of 
their surroundings. Throwing their 
soft rays on some favorite picture or 
drapery—bringing out the design in 
the highly prized rug—emphasizing 
the lustre and soft shadows of well- 
placed furniture—good lighting am- 
plifies the best in each room and 
unites the various objects into an 
harmonious effect. 

“Unfortunately, in building a home, 
lighting fixtures represent about the 
last item purchased. Having usually 
spent more for other material than 
the amount intended, the fixture 
appropriation frequently suffers. One 
should really buy better fixtures than 
one can afford, rather than skimp in 
this important selection. 

“The basis accepted by most archi- 





How They Do It in Hartford, Conn., in a Room 26 by 19 








One of the most attractive fixture dis- 
play rooms in the East has recent'v heen 
opened by the Hartford (Conn.) Electric 
Supply Company, at its newly occupied 
quarters, 234 Pearl Street, Hartford. The 
accompanying illustration shows what can 
be done with a moderately small room if 
systematic wiring is adopted and good taste 
used in the mounting of the products dis- 
played. When Electrical Merchandising’s 
representative appeared upon the _ scene 
armed with a photographer and a trusty 
8 by 10-in. camera, E. F. Irlbacker, man- 


‘nl 
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ager of the company’s fixture department, 
suggested that when he gets some furniture 
into the middle of the room it will look 
still better. The room is only 26-ft. long, 
19-ft. wide and 11-ft. high, but it contains 
some 70 ceiling and 80 wall outlets, and 
every lighting unit in the place has a sep- 
arate and convenient switch close by to 
facilitate displaying. The curtained shelves 
at the sides contain fixture parts, globes, 
shades and smaller appliances. There is a 
false ceiling behind which the wiring is 
earried in BX. 


tects as the proper appropriation for 
lighting fixtures is 3 per cent of the 
total cost. A home costing five thou- 
sand dollars should be equipped with 
fixtures costing approximately one 
hundred and fifty dollars. A fifteen. 
thousand-dollar home would, by this 
plan, be fitted with four hundred and 
fifty dollars worth of fixtures.” 





Lectures on Home Lighting, 
Followed by a Radio 
Concert 


During one month last summer the 
Commonwealth Edison Company pre- 
sented a lecture on home lighting be- 
fore twenty-six organizations in Chi- 
cago, with an aggregate attendance 
of 4,821. To promote this lecture, the 
following advertising material was 
used: Nine hundred and eighty-seven 
posters, 17,900 flyers, 9,475 announce- 
ments, 4,343 envelopes of literature 
distributed to audiences. 

As a further inducement to attend 
these lectures, a radio concert was 
given each evening, both before and 
after the lecture. Posters were dis- 
tributed to store owners in the neigh- 
borhood where the lecture was to be 
given, which were displayed in the 
store windows. The flyers were dis- 
tributed by boys on the evening of 
the lecture. 

Suggestions for home lighting fix- 
tures were displayed on racks and 
also in a booth designed for the pur- 
pose. We also showed a large assort- 
ment of colored lamps, explains O. R. 
Hogue, in charge of lighting sales. 

“We prepared and distributed a 
new booklet on home lighting, and 
used other booklets published by the 
N.E.L.A. and the Society for Elec- 
trical Development. We also had on 
exhibition two miniature apartments, 
one showing good and the other poor 
residence lighting. This exhibit 
alone created considerable interest, 
and I would advise that they, or 
something similar, be presented in 
conjunction with a lecture series on 
the subject. 


All Equipment Can Be Loaded 
on a Truck 


“This entire equipment, including 
the radio outfit and antenna, can be 
loaded on one truck. The truck 
usually reached a location about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, and was 
ready to leave about 11 o’clock in 
the evening. . 

“Our program for an evening’s 
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Fifteen Reasons Why 
Margin Is Figured 
on the Selling Price 


1. Because neither margin nor 
profit is made until after the sale is 
made. 


2. Because other business figures 
are based on their relation to sales, 
and all business figures should be 
uniformly determined. 


3. Because selling expenses 
always figured in relation to sales. 


4. Because taxes are’ based on sales. 


5. Because sales totals are usually 
available at a glance. 


6. Because profit is earned to 
reward all your capital and not only 
that part invested in merchandise. 


7. Because it indicates correctly the 
margin or profit when the selling price 
is stated. 

8. Because allowances and _ dis- 
counts are always made on sales. 


9. Because mark-down is always 
figured on selling price. 


10. Because commission payments 
are always based on sales. 


11. Because chain stores, depart- 
ment stores and all successful stores 
everywhere figure margin on selling 
price. 

12. Because a large part of lost 
profits in actual cases is traced to 
figuring margin on cost price and 
expenses on selling price. 

13. Because it truthfully represents 
the per cent you make on a sale to a 
customer. To base it on cost exagger- 
ates the amount in his eyes—33 1-3 per 
cent on selling price equals 50 per cent 
on cost. 


14. Because you can look at the 
cash received and quickly figure that 
part which belongs to you as profit. 


15. Finally, because figuring margin 
on selling price is the simple, easy way. 
Selling price is always 100 per cent. 
Cost of goods and margin are parts of 
the selling price in proportion. 


are 

















entertainment was as follows: The 
doors were opened at about 6 o’clock 
in the evening, so that people could 
visit the exhibits. Demonstrators 
were on the job to instruct visitors on 
good and bad lighting. The radio 
concert started at half-past seven 
o’clock and lasted approximately one 
hour. A 8.30, a twenty-minute illus- 
trated lecture was given. The lec- 
ture was purposely made short and 
snappy, so that it would not tire the 
audience. After the lecture, the 
radio outfit was again put into oper- 
ation, and this program would con- 
tinue as long as we could pick up the 
broadcasting stations, which was 
usually around 11 o’clock. 

“In most cases, the organization 
under whose auspices the lecture was 
given served ice cream and cake, for 
which they made a charge, but there 


was no charge made for the lecture 
and radio concert. 

“We found that this sort of exhibi- 
tion and lecture attracted the home- 
loving class of people—they all 
seemed much interested in good 
lighting, and in many cases we re- 
ceived orders for tinted lamps.” 





Newspaper Advertising of 
Trademarked Goods 


A really serious advertising prob- 
lem of the electrical dealer is to 
utilize the national advertising of 
trade-named goods he handles, with- 
out utterly submerging his own 
identity. Department stores, as a 
rule, sacrifice the advantages of 
manufacturers’ advertising entirely, 
or use it only in the most casual 
way. Thus, there are dozens of fab- 
rics, veilings, floor coverings, house- 
furnishing specialties, neckties, etc., 
being nationally advertised, but 
which many retailers never mention 


by name in local ads although they 
may be used as “leaders” in the 
stores. It is the practical merchant’s 
conviction that he should advertise 
himself, his store, his ability to buy 
the best merchandise (regardless of 
name) and sell it at fair prices. He 
does not want to become known as 
the local agent for this; that and the 
other thing: he wants to be known 
as a merchant. 

But the electrical dealer faces a 
somewhat different problem. Every- 
thing he handles is trade-named in 
such a manner that he can scarcely 
divorcee his merchandise from the 
manufacturer who makes it. He 
cannot, for instance, advertise name- 
less washing machines, as a carpet- 
house advertises nameless rugs. He 
is a dealer in specialties, and with 
specialties the trade name and pecul- 
iar features of the device are essen- 
tial factors in the sale. The prob- 
lem, then, is to utilize the trade 
name for what it is worth, without 
sacrificing the dealer’s identity. 





Movie Mummies Draw Crowds to Then-and-Now Windows 
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Read anything you can find in the way of 
Greek and Egyptian history and you'll be 
shocked to realize that in 2000 B. C. even 
the best drawing rooms had no side lights. 
Nor could they snap on their lumens with 
radium located toggle switches. Yet there 
was some sort of alibi in those days. There 
wasn’t any electricity. 

“True,” admitted Gans Brothers, whose 
job of conducting an electrical business in 
Los Angeles, Cal., got them thinking about 
it. “But what about people today who are 
still monkeying with kerosene lamps and 
candles? No alibi whatever!” 

And the more they thought about it the 
more they felt that it would be a good 
idea to get a pair of windows that would 
throw the arc light of comparison on the 


two civilizations, thousands of years apart. 


A few days later the sales manager of 
the store dropped into a “property shop” 
where modern Aladdins rub magic mazdas 
for movie magnates and produce the impos 
sible on ten hours’ notice provided the 
credit is satisfactory. The next day a 


whole family of papier maché mummies 
was delivered to the Gans store. 


The illustration shows how the figures 
were used in on front window. The sign 
speaks for itself, and you will also note 
the kerosene lamps and moderately ancient 
gas fixtures in strategic locations. 

Large crowds viewed the exhibit, being 


naturally attracted to the mummy group 
first, and then moving on to view the mod- 
ern display. 
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A “Minimum American 
Standard” of House Wiring 


Many communities and central 
stations have for years past been 
carrying on campaigns for more out- 
lets, both when wiring houses at the 
start and for increasing the number 
of outlets in already wired houses. 

In this work the need of some 
standard or measure to aim at has 
been felt for a long time, and the 
Wiring Committee of the N. E. L. A. 
(R. S. Hale, chairman) has been 
working on this subject. It is ob- 
viously a hard thing to determine, 
both for the reason that conditions 
differ very largely and that the num- 
ber of outlets which can be wisely 
put in, in what might be called a 
normal house, would be somewhat in 
excess of what could be gotten along 
with in some cases and again would 
be very much less than would be 
needed to give complete satisfaction 
in other cases. 

Another reason why it is difficult 
to state a standard or measure is 
that any standard or measure stated 
today will undoubtedly be very much 
too low even within a very few years. 

While it is therefore difficult to 
select a standard, yet the Committee 
unanimously felt that it would be 
better to select some standard as a 
mark to aim at rather than to leave 
the matter in the present indefinite 
condition. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommends as the Minimum 
American House Wiring Standard of 
Wiring outlets, the following: 


An average of three outlets (light- 
ing and convenience) per room com- 
puted as follows: 


For the purpose of this standard, the 
number of rooms is based on the ordi- 
nary real estate rating under which 
parlors, sitting rooms, dining rooms, 
kitchens, bedrooms, etc., are counted as 
“rooms.” Bathrooms, hallways, stair- 
ways, closets, unfinished attics, cellars, 
etc., are not considered as “rooms”; an 
apartment being described as an apart- 
ment of “five rooms and a bath”; a 
house being described as “ten rooms 
and a bath”; ete. 

There should be at least one lighting 
outlet and one convenience outlet in any 
one room, and the outlets (whether 
lighting or convenience outlets) in the 
bath rooms, hallways, stairways, clos- 


Hints for the Contractor 
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ets, unfinished attics, cellars, etc., and 
any additional outlets in the main 
rooms (over and above the minimum 
of one lighting and one convenience 
outlet) should be enough to bring the 
uverage per room (real estate rating as 
above) up to three as a minimum. 

For the purpose of this standard a 
switch is not an outlet. 

An outlet (omitting switches) is con- 
sidered the point where the wires come 
to an end at the wall. 

A convenience outlet is considered as 
one outlet. 

A twin convenience outlet perma- 
nently connected to the wall is con- 
sidered as two outlets. 

A bracket light is considered as one 
outlet even if there are two or more 
sockets in the bracket. 

A chandelier is considered as one out- 
let even if there are two or more sock- 
ets in the chandelier. 


The wiring committee now pre- 
sents this as a standard or measure 
which commercial departments, wir- 
ing contractors, etc., should aim at 
as a minimum in recommending wir- 
ing to prospective customers and in 
advising existing customers as to 
whether they have the minimum of 
wiring that they should have for 


‘their satisfaction. 





In presenting this as the minimum 
standard the wiring committee fully 
realizes that houses wired for the 
full and adequate convenience of the 
householder should probably have 
considerable more outlets than this 
minimum. 

Today, however, so many houses 
are wired with less than this mini- 
mum that we believe our commercial 
departments and wiring contractors 
can wisely aim to bring every house 
up to this minimum with the idea 
that in due course actual practice 
will indicate the wisdom of an up- 
word revision of this standard. 





Give Your Wiring Customers 
a Quiet, Pleasant Room 
to Talk Over Their 
Plans with You 


When a woman comes to your 
place of business, to talk over a 
small wiring job for her home, does 
she have to sit on a wobbly chair 
beside a dusty, dingy desk under an 
inadequate light—and behind a thin 
partition which is the. only wall be- 
tween her and a jumbled stock of 


wiring devices, lamp bases, and 
what-not? 
Of course she doesn’t. And the 


reason is that a woman seldom goes, 








An electrical contractor’s office where cus- 
tomers can talk over wiring plans—the and 
Sanborn Electric Company finds that its accepted, in this airy consulting room. 





visitors’ wishes are more clearly expressed 
its own suggestions more promptls 
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personally, to the electrical con- 
tractor’s office on business. Instead, 
she says to her husband, “Oh, you 
go yourself, John, and tell the elec- 
trical contractor what I want—it’s 
a man’s job, anyway.” 

And the reason why she says that 
is because the average electrical con- 
tractor’s “office” is a man’s place, 
junked together without a thought 
to pleasing the very women for 
whom most household wiring is 
done. Mrs. Brown can attend to 
almost every other bit of business 
and shopping necessary for the 
house, in person—and be confident 
that the place of business she visits 
will please her and make her errand 
easy. Only the electrical contractor’s 
office remains the kind of place that 
makes a woman instinctively decide 
it’s “a man’s job” to visit. 

Office Provides Quiet Atmosphere 
for Customers 


The Sanborn Electric Company of 
Indianapolis, however, is one elec- 
trical concern that does the thing 
differently. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the quiet, dignified 
office which it has provided, where 
customers can sit down in comfort 
and talk over their electrical-work 
plans. Here, amidst quiet and 
restful surroundings, and pictures 
of wiring jobs recently completed by 
the firm, Mr. and Mrs. Brown can 
lay their ideas on the table before 
the estimator, and go over them 
without interruption or distraction. 

The office takes up little extra 
space, and is simply furnished, with 
rugs, comfortable chairs, mahogany 
desk and cabinet—and a bowl of 
flowers. Nevertheless, it’s the kind 
of place that will put any customer 
at ease and in a receptive frame of 
mind. And, more particularly, it’s 
the kind of place that will make a 
woman feel at home, and keep her 
from thinking that she is meddling 
in “a man’s job.” 





Electrical Dealer Must 
Uphold Prizes Donated 


By ROBERT S. MERRILL 


The electrical dealer who donates 
a prize to a food show, a household 
show or any other kind of a show 
promoted by a local newspaper should 
be sure to get the last ounce of 
advertising value out of this sort of 
co-operation. Right there is an ex- 
cellent chance to feature the article 
itself. 


To Help the Architect Write His Electrical Specifications 





The Bryant Electric 
Company has_ pre- 
pared electrical wir- 
ing specifications to 
provide architects 
with a convenient 
method of preparing 


Electrical Specifications 


Instructions. To Stenographer 
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the specifications for 
the electric wiring of 1 2 3 4 
practically any type 
of residence or apart- 
ment house. 

To make 
specifications uni- 
versally available 
they are published on » 
pages 1836 to 1847 of 
the 17th edition of 
Sweet’s  Architectu- 
ral Catalog. 

To save the archi- 
tect’s time this sten- 
ographer’s sheet has 
been prepared by the 37 
Bryant company. 
With certain require- 
ments in mind one 
needs only to cross 
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off those paragraph 
numbers which are 
not to be written into 
the specification, tak- 
ing care not to spe- 
cify more than one 
method of material 
where _ sub-letters 
(see 37a, 387b, 37c, 
ete.) in connection 
with paragraph num- 
bers indicate a choice. 
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The memorandum 





thus prepared involves 
practically all ‘the 
effort required to pro- 
vide the stenographer 
with instructions for 
copying the complete 
specification. 

Where it is neces- 
sary to modify the 
wording of a para- 
graph a note to that 
effect may be made 


under “Remarks.” shaping 








Stenographer's Sheet No. 8. 6. 622. 








But many dealers have been con- 
tent to have the paper run a picture 
of the electrical appliance with the 
underline “Furnished by Blank Elec- 
trical Company.” The talking points 
of the appliance were forgotten. 

Now the newspaper wants to make 
the prizes as desirable as possible. 
The electric appliances should be so 
temptingly described that every 
woman who reads the announcement 
will long for it and pray that she 
gets it. If she doesn’t get it she 
ought to be fairly well interested in 
its superior qualities by the time the 
show is over. 

Therefore if you cannot write an 
alluring description of the prize you 
donate, call upon the newspaper’s 





The Blank Electric Ironer 
Costs $150 
It Will Be a Capital Prize 


No other prize will bring more 
pride than this wonderful electric 
ironer. It is regularly sold by 
the Blank Electric Company at 
$150. It does every bit of the 
ironing without the slightest, 
effort, etc. Donated by the Blank 
Electric Company. 











best advertising writer. Sell him or 
her upon the appliance. Get the 
price and your name in the notice 
as often as it can be done naturally. 
Here is what was done for one firm 
at a show in the middle-west: 


As a matter of fact any appliance 
donated for a prize must be thor- 
oughly described and its value im- 
pressed upon the public to offset its 
tendency to “look a gift horse in the 
mouth.” 





A Slogan for Your Best 
Wiring Job 


What is your biggest achievement 
in installing or selling radio equip- 
ment? Can you use it to advantage 
as a slogan?——like the Downtown 
Garage, in Bakersfield, Cal., which 
carries at the bottom of its adver- 
tising: 

“You all know KDZB, our big broad- 
casting station. We built that too!” 

If you have something to which 
you can point with pride do more 
than use it in the newspapers. Have 
a rubber stamp made and use it on 
very piece of advertising matter and 
on bundles. Get a picture and put 
it in the window—and be sure the 
slogan is with the picture. 
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Profit Leaks in Retail Stores 


No less than 201 possible leaks, 
through which the slender net profits 
of the drug retailer under present 
conditions may ooze away, are listed 
by James L. Demoville, sales-promo- 
tion manager of the United Drug 
Company. 

This list applies specifically to the 
average drug store, but the leak pos- 
sibilities mentioned below will be 
found in other lines of retail trade. 
They are: 

General Store Leaks 

Accounting 

Badly Built Displays 

Bottles 

Broken Goods 

Careless Displays 

Carelessness in Stockkeeping 

Carelessness with Light 

Charges 

Checking 

Checking Goods Received 

Checking Out Goods 

Collections 

Damaged Merchandise 

Damages in Display 

Discounts 

Equipment 

Giving Friends Better Prices 

Handy Man Around the Store 

Help 

Improper Addresses 

Inventories 

Inventory of Supplies 

Invoice Checking 

Invoice Mistakes 

Keeping Up Stock 

Lost Time 

Men Doing Boys’ Work 

Paper and Twine 

Poor Windows 

Price Book 

Price Fixing 

Proprietor Attending to Details 

Publicity Methods 

Rats, Mice, Roaches and Flies 

Receiving Stock 

Returned Goods 

Sales Lost 

Scratch Paper 

Seasonable Merchandise 

Service 

Shoplifting 

Slot-Machine Clerks 

Stock Book 

Stock Keeping 

Store Arrangement 

Store Waste 

Sunlight 

Want Book 

Waste of Display Material 

Waste of Packing Boxes 

Waste of Packing Material 


Store Equipment and Methods 





| Timely Suggestions 
on How to 
Plan and Equip Your Store— | 
Systems Which Are Used in | 

| Successful Merchandising | 











Cincinnati Dealer Employs 
the Delivery Auto to 
Demonstrate Wares 

By FELIX J. KOCH 


A new phase of the Motor Age is 
upon us! 

Where we go, when we go, we may 
expect to meet delivery automobiles 
arranged in such a way that they will 
demonstrate the wares of their re- 
spective owners automatically. A 
Cincinnati dealer in electric sweepers 
has set the fashion. 

Now, sweepers must be delivered 
and ever so often, overhauled. To 
make the trips to and from the store 
implies an automobile. This dealer 
was not slow to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities; he was quite willing that 
the car should spread the fame of 
his sweeper. And he wished to 
show his sweeper’s merits; not 
simply announce its name! 

To this end he devised the car of 
the accompanying picture. The car 
is, basically, a closed-about delivery- 
car. The driver’s seat is at the 
front; the back-rest to his bench 














forms a wall to close off the rear. 
The lower half of that rear, or body 
of the car, is a compartment for the 
wares to be delivered, for tools and 
supplies. A small bit of space is 
reserved for a certain mechanism, 
easily arranged by any mechanic and 
deriving its power from the usual 
sources of such power for the car. 
The upper half of the car body is 
windowed about. The big, plate- 
glass windows, kept immaculate al- 
ways, permit passers-by to see the 
display exposed within. This space 
forms really a little show-room. On 
the floor of this room one of the 
dealer’s sweepers operates. As the 
car goes, the sweeper operates back 
and forth on the floor there; small 
checks on the floor putting a. halt to. 
its operations and keeping it from 
running squarely into the glass. As 
it operates, the bag fills and sways 
in the machine’s peregrinations. 
Ever so often, as the driver believes. 
it worth while to demonstrate to 
some feminine onlooker, the machine 
is made to stop and the bag relieved 
of air. If the woman appears suffi- 
ciently interested still, the car is 
swerved to the curb and the man will 
demonstrate squarely there. Better 
still, he takes her name and address 
and sets a date convenient to her for 
demonstrating in her home. 
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This car of a Cincinnati dealer attracts the enclosed space, and when desirable the car 
notice of all who catch a glimpse of it. is stopped for an on-the-spot demonstra- 
The cleaner operates back and forth in the tion. 


Window Merchandise 
Working Plan 
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Look to Your Packing! 


When the man buys, all he de- 
mands for his package is paper that 
won’t split and cord that won’t slip. 
When the woman buys, she wants a 
package that looks like a box of 
candy—or, at least, is as neat in ap- 
pearance. Attention to the details 
of neat,. strong packing of goods is 
well worth the dealer’s attention, and 
well worth careful instructing of the 
sales force. Another little service 
that will be appreciated by custom- 
ers is the provision of waterproof 
wrapping paper, especially on rainy 
days or when there is any danger of 
tarnish or rust. 





Turn One Washing Machine 
Upside Down! 


If you stock a line of washing ma- 
chines a feature of which is the 
mechanism underneath the tub, you 
may find worth while the small ex- 
pense necessary to have a wooden 
pedestal built which will hold one of 
the machines “upside down,” leav- 
ing its working parts free to move. 
Customers with a mechanical turn of 
mind can then inspect the machinery 
parts comfortably without crouch- 
ing down, and any sales point con- 
nected with the under-tub mechanism 
will “go over” much more easily 
when accompanied by a demonstra- 
tion of the upturned machine. 





Applying Psychology to Retail 
Salesmanship-—A Depart- 
ment-Store Quiz 


Scholastic studies are demanded 
of new hands entering the service of 
many department stores. They are 
compelled to attend classes in order 
to learn the special requirements of 
the store, and, if making a mistake 
as to the right figure and position on 
the printed form in use, must go 
back to the class until proficient. 

Directors of these establishments 
have recently evolved the idea that, 
prior to promoting their sales men 
and women, they will be assisted in 
selection by subjecting their staffs to 
analysis as to nervousness, readiness 
of wit and action, acquaintance with 
ordinary words, recollection of facts, 
letters and figures, and bent for 
rapid response to embarrassing in- 
quiry. 

In one New York department 


store, says the N. Y. Times, a board 
of investigation sits at a certain 
hour, and suddenly (without the least 
warning) sends for an assistant em- 
ployed in the store—probably a 
salesman. 

Immediately he enters the room 
he is (purposely) confronted by a 
series of upturned faces, all gazing 
intently at him. He is handed a 
sheet of paper containing forty 
words, each of which must be 
familiar to a person with a reason- 
able knowledge of the English 
language, and he is told to sit down 
and write opposite each word a brief 
explanation of its meaning. Such 
words as “manacle,” “encomium” or 
“hypothetical” occasionally impel the 
victim to betray nervousness. 

He is next given about one thou- 
sand figures and told to eliminate all 
the threes and sevens as quickly as 
possible. It needs an agile mind to 
do this task in sixty seconds. 

Then he is handed a sheet contain- 
ing emblematic designs, each show- 
ing a number. He is allowed suffi- 
cient time to inspect the designs and 
numbers, and is asked to visualize 
the whole; whereupon he is given an- 
other sheet containing only the em- 
blematical designs and told to put 
the correct numbers to them. 


Writing with Eyes Open and Shut 


Then he is given somewhat similar 
designs, each having a letter of the 
alphabet attached. After memoriz- 
ing these he is requested to place the 
right letters on a sheet of designs 
from which the lettering is absent, 
and so arrange them that they will 
read “Come early.” 

Next he is told to shut his eyes 
and write: “United States of Amer- 
ica,” first slowly, then with rapidity. 
Then to open his eyes and write the 
same words with as much speed as 
that with which a Wall Street 
magnate would scribble his signature 
on a check. 

After that he is asked to close his 
eyes and write his own name, while 
the examiner taps slowly on the table 


Wa 





with a pencil. This he probably does 
in the course of six or seven taps. 
The examiner proceeds to inquire, 
“How long will it take you to count 
the multiples of 3 up to 192?” 
Then, with suddenness, the exam- 
iner asks: “What is 50 per cent of 
twice 7?” The answer is obvious— 
but not always to the victim. 
Finally he is urgently requested to 
state, without pointing, “Which is 
south?” The answer should prob- 
ably be, “Opposite to north,” but not 
all are so ready in reply, and the 
salesman is permitted to go back to 
vending cloth, glassware or frying 
pans utterly disagreeing with the 
belief that a department store is a 
“thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


Inside Show Windows 
Continue Earlier Out- 
side Displays 

After an attractive and effective 
show window has been gotten up at 
considerable expense, it is indeed 
wasteful to display it only in the 
store show window a week or so, and 
then discard it altogether. 

A way of keeping window displays 
at work for several weeks after 
their initial outside showing, has 
been devised by the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Company’s New York 
staff as follows: 

Along one wall of the store, be- 
hind the counter, and at the level of 
the eye, a row of six glass show win- 
dows has been installed. As each 
week’s window display is removed 
from the sidewalk show window, it 
is placed in the first inside display 
space, and the display therein is 
moved to second place, and so on. 

Thus an attractive window display 
continues to merit attention from 
store visitors for several weeks. 
Callers also often come in and refer 
to some article they “saw in the 
front window last week or the week 
before.” These inquirers can now 
be taken right to the display, in its 
space in the side-wall “show win- 
dows.” 
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show window, it is placed in the 
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Building the Sales 
Organization 
(Continued from page 3089) 





organization to the required strength 
is like adding another bead to the 
string. Earning from the sales 
of the men under him, the original 
member is enabled to devote more of 
his own time to help and instruction. 

Next, of course, comes the question 
of what co-operation may be given 
the salesmen to give him a greater 
opportunity for production and in- 
crease the profits of the business. Of 
course any money which may be 
spent to increase the profits of the 
operation, is justifiable but in this 
respect it is often difficult to judge 
between “dead” expense and “con- 
structive” expense. . Of course the 
“sliding” or “progressive - commis- 
sion” plan offers a good deal of in- 
centive for increased effort but the 
disadvantage of this plan is the ad- 
ditional accounting which it neces- 
sitates. A bonus offered for a 
certain volume of business in any 
week or month will accomplish the 
same results with less’ trouble. 
Weekly sales meetings, competition 
between individual salesmen or 
groups of salesmen working in dif- 
ferent parts of the city may be used 
in reasonably large organizations 
but such devices depend largely upon 
numbers to work up any great 
amount of enthusiasm. 


Price Should be Standard 


Of course care should be taken not 
to permit cut-price sales through 
your store, or through salesmen, on 
any articles which your house-to- 
house organization is handling. Such 
cuts would tend to cause the prospect 
whom they approach to put them off 
with the idea of “waiting for the 
next sale” and so are unfair to the 
men in the field. A standard price 
should be set and maintained. 

So far as advertising co-operation 
is concerned, the experience of the 
writer has convinced him that news- 
paper “spread” advertising is of 
little or no value as a sales help for 
house-to-house selling. The fact that 
advertising will not sell major appli- 
ances is, in the author’s opinion the 
very reason for the existence of the 
house-to-house salesman! 

National popular advertising has, 
to a certain extent taught the house- 
wife the value and utility of elec- 
trical home labor savers. When ques- 
tioned she will readily admit that she 


would like to own them, she wants 
them, still the “want” is seldom 
strong enough to cause hér to walk 
into your store and fill it. It re- 
quires the efficient demonstration of 
the appliance in her own home to 
impress upon her its application to 
her own particular problems, p!us 
the free trial which increases the 
lesson, plus the personality of the 
salesman, plus easy payment plans, 
to secure the desired action—the 
purchase. 

Since this is all admittedly true, 
the only part advertising can profit- 
ably play in the game is to assist the 
salesman in getting the appliance in 
her home for demonstration. A 
direct mail campaign, a letter similar 
to the one suggested is the only 
method I have ever found which will 
give any help in this direction. 

Volumes could be written on the 
building and handling of a success- 
ful house-to-house organization. 
There is a great mass of detail, 
which owing to its sheer bulk can- 
not even be touched upon in an 
article of this kind, but these details 
are not so formidable as they sound 
since they will come up day by day 
as the organization builds, and by 
maintaining the principle of slow, 


solid growth, the beginner will not 
find any troubles which cannot 
readily be ovecome by the exercise of 
good judgment and sound principles. 

Remember that a compact, well 
trained, well paid organization of 
three to five men will always produce 
more actual profit in the long run 
than a loosely built, rambling, half- 
trained organization of several times 
that number. 

The building of a house-to-house 
organization is not a task to be 
lightly considered but once estab- 
lished offers a channel of distribu- 
tion equaled by no other method! 





Home Electric for Miami 


Miami Beach, just across Biscayne 
Bay from Miami, Fla., will entertain 
its thousands of visitors this Febru- 
ary with a Home Beautiful demon- 
stration—and, through the efforts 
of Miss Grace T. Hadley, this de- 
monstration will also be a Home 
Electric exhibit. 

The local chamber of commerce 
and building interests are sponsor- 
ing the project, and Miss Hadley, 
who has selected the furniture and 
electrical labor-saving equipment for 
the bungalow, will act as hostess. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Dec. 5 to Dec. 26, 1922 


Compiled | by NORMAN MACBETH 


Consulting Il 


Design Patents 


The following are all the Design Patents per- 
taining to lighting materials issued by the U. 8. 
Patent Office from Dec. 5, 1922, to Dec. 26, 
1922, inclusive: 


61,701. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Wilfred 
F. Goddard, San Francisco, Calif., assignor to 
Thomas Day Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1921. Issued Dec. 5, 1922. 
Term of patent seven years. 


61,705, 06, 07, 08, 09. Pedestal and Shade for 
Lighting Fixtures. Frederick Roe ttges, Stamford, 
Conn., assignor to William R. Noe & Sons. New 
York, N. Y. Filed March 4, 1922. Issued Dec. 
5, 1922. Term of patent seven years. 


61,719. Chandelier for Lighting Fixtures. 
Frank S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to 
the Edward N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1922. Issued Dec. 19, 1922. 
Term of patent seven years. 


61,720. Chandelier for Lighting Fixtures. 
Frank S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to 
the Edward N. Riddie Company, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1922. Issued Dec. 19, 1922. 
Term of patent three and one-half years. 


61,737. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Wilfred 
B. Goddard, San Francisco, Calif., assignor to 
Thomas Day Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Filed April 13, 1922. Issued Dec. 26, 1922. 
Term of patent three and one-half years. 


61,743. Lighting Fixtures. George Meier, 
Caldwell, N. J., assignor to Israel J. Tombacher, 
Kings County, N. Y., and Harry M’. Feltenstein, 
Chicago, Ill.’ Filed Oct. 4, 1921. Issued Dec. 
26. 1922. Term of patent three and one-half 
years. 

61,744. Panel for arr 3 Fixtures. George 
Meier, Caldwell, N. J., assignor to Israel J. 
Tombacher, Kings County, N. Y., and Harry M. 
Feltenstein. Chicago, Ill. Filed Oct. 4, 1921. 
Issued Dec, 26, 1922. Term of patent three 
and one-half years. 


uminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


437,448. Globe Holder. Harry E. Ruttle, 
Pe ond Il. Filed Feb. 20, 1922. Issued Dec. 


5. ~ . 


1,437,502. Lighting Fixture. Anton Dvorak, 
Berwyn, Ill., assignor to Beardslee Chandelier 
Mrs, Co. Filed May 11, 1922. Issued Dec. 5, 
| ; 


1,437,723. Theftproof Electric Light Bulb. 
Daniel R. Coughlin, Des Moines, Iowa. Filed 
Oct. 28, 1920. Issued Dec. 5, 1922. 


1,438,103. Mirror Attachment. Otto H. Eg- 
gert, Chicago, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1921. Issued 
Dec. 5, 1922. 


1,438,277. Combined Phonograph and Lamp. 
Solomon Trustman., Detroit, Mich., assignor of 
one-half to Amos Emsley, Detroit, Mich. Filed 
Nov. 30, 1921. Issued Dec. 12, 1922. 


1,438,344. Sectional Lighting Furniture. Ar- 
thur J. Sweet, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Feb. 10. 
1919. Issued Dec. 12, 22. 


1,438,631. Combined Lamp and Phonograph. 
Anthony J. Burns, Indiana Harbor, Ind., assignor 
by mesne assignments to Burns-Pollock Electric 
Mfg. Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind. Filed Apri! 
13, 1921. Issued Dec. 12, 1922. 


1,438,806. Adjustable — Bracket. Robert 
G. Archer, S~., and Robert G. Archer, Jr., Fort 
Washington, Pa. Filed Dec. 28, 1921. Issued 
Dec. 12, 1922. 


1,439,075. Clock Lamp. Charles E. Dressler, 
New York, N. Y. Filed April 6. Sool. Issued 
Dec, 19, 1922. 


1,439,668. Illuminated Costumer. 
Goodfield, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1922. Issued Dec. 19, 1922. 

1,439,713. Fixture- _ Adapter. Edwin M. 
Seaman, Mineola. N. Y. Filed Jan. 23, 1922 
Issued Dec. 26, 19 

1,440,301. Lighting Fixture. George J. 


Klein. Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Dec. 17, 1920. 
Issued Dec. 26, 1922. 


Edward 
Filed March 31 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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A New Handbook for the 
Radio Fan 


“The Handbook of Radio Facts” 
issued by Frank A. D. Andrea, 1581 
Jerome Avenue, New York City, sim- 
plifies radio and offers many helpful 
suggestions for the radio enthusiast 
who builds for efficiency in radio re- 
ception. Written, as it is, in terms 
that the average layman can under- 
stand, it is designed as a genuine aid 
in radio construction work. 





Fitting the Motor to the Job 


The methods of testing motors and 
determining which are the _ best 
suited to meet special requirements, 
are a perplexing problem to most 
manufacturers. Often much money 
is spent in overcoming objections and 
making a selection. 

The purpose of a new publication 
of the Bodine Electric Company, 
Ohio Street and Oakley Boulevard, 
Chicago, called “Bodine Fractional 
Horsepower Motors,” is to supply the 
data necessary to make a quick and 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 








| Show Window, Counter, 
Mail Advertising and 
| Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers Offer to 
Help You Get More Trade 


























correct selection. The booklet con- 
tains data based on the experiences 
of a hundred leading concerns in 
various lines. 





Motion Pictures in the 
Detroit Schools 


“From a small beginning, the mo- 
tion picture work in Detroit schools 
has had a considerable growth,” says 
Edwin H. Reeder in the DeVry Film 
News, published by the DeVry Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 

“We now have eight motion pic- 
ture machines in constant use in 
thirty-six schools, and are showing 
films regularly once in two weeks to 
over 40,000 children. The films are 
run by the teachers. Although all of 
our new schools have booths, some 
of the old ones are not so provided, 
but these machines have been passed 
by the State Fire Marshal for use 
without booths. 





Advertising Films That Demonstrate the Electric Washing 
Machine to Your Movie Audiences 


An ABC 
WASHER 
in your 
home 


assures 


Sanitation 


nd upon 

any day 

in ine 
WeeK - 


the 


ABC 
WASHER 





Anyone who has to sit through the usual 
run of “advertising slides’’ at his favorite 
movie theater knows his feeling of relief 
when the ads that are done in movie form 
are thrown on the screen. Six brief movie 
films, each enacting a forceful advertising 


The sheerest, most 
delicate fabrics 
can be washed 
without wear 

or injury 

with this, 

ABC 

WASHER. 





The 

ABC 
WASHER 
has 

been 
approved 
by 

the 

good 


housekeeping 
institute 





message for the electric clothes washer, 
have been made for the Altorfer Bros. 
Company, Peoria, Ill. by the Ad-O-Gram 
Film Corporation, of St. Louis, Mo. These 
films demonstrate in motion the operation 
of the washing machine. 








A Window Display That Will 
Help Sell Radio Products 


RADIO. }e 
‘LOUD SPEAKER 





While radio sets would probably sell them- 
selves if hidden in the darkest corner of 
a dark basement—thanks to the prying 
inquisitiveness of an acquisitive public—the 
dealers who overtop even the 100-per cent 
mark are those who give the displaying of 
their radio products the same care and 
thought that they give to their slower-mov- 
ing merchandise. The picture above shows 
an effective radio window made from sim- 
ple elements. The materials for the display 
are supplied dealers by the Dictograph 
Products Corporation, 220 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 





“Finally, we are using these pro- 
jectors as a money-saving measure. 
If we were to supply professional 
equipment to all of our schools, it 
would cost about $20,000. Under 
our present system, we deliver ma- 
chines and films to the schools so 
that one machine is used in six dif- 
ferent schools every two weeks. 
Therefore, instead of spending $20,- 
000 for motion picture equipment, 
we have been forced to spend only 
$2,072, saving about $18,000.” 





The Acme Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1444 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has ready for dis- 
tribution an interesting little folder 
called “Modern Cooking,” which 
touches on the sanitary, time-saving 
and labor-saving aspects of electric 
cookery, with particular attention to 
its own table utility stove. Three 
attractive illustrations show the 
housewife using this little stove for 
frying eggs, making toast, and boil- 
ing coffee. 


The Cutter Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., explains and illustrates the va- 
ried applications of its circuit-break- 
ers for the protection of electric 
motors, power and lighting circuits 
from over-loading, in a new 36-page 
booklet entitled ‘“U-Re-Lite— the 
Circuit Breaker in the Steel Box.” 
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Giant Headset Really Talks ‘ator Company, 68 Church Street, “You Wouldn’t Use a 
New York City, entitled, “Empire Tallow Dip” 
Oiled Tubing —Sometimes Called r 


Spaghetti.” “You Wouldn’t Use a Tallow Dip” 
is the title of a new envelope folder 


*A Romance of Interest to ready for farm electric dealers by the 
. Willys Light Division of the Electric 

Every American Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Housewife” It tells the complete story of “Willys- 

Light” service, and gives specifica- 

On January 138, Sam T. White, tions of the farm electric plant with 
president of the White Lily Manufac- ratings and capacities of the bat- 
turing Company of Davenport, lowa, teries. Its illustrations show the 
broadcasted a lecture from the radio utility of the plant on the farm for 


station WOC, in the Palmer School the farmer’s wife as well as for the 
Here are a few of the specifications for the P iy AeTI " = ba : 
gigantic radio headset which was a feature of Chiropractic, Davenport. The lec- farmer himself. 


of the recent New York Radio show: Cord, ture was called “A Romance of Inter- 
thirty feet long; weight of receiver, 150 ‘ én 99 
Ibs. + shells ot solid aluminum ; magnets of est to Every American Housewife, 
steel; an eadband of pure rubber. Not ie . > * Per : 
only was the reproduction perfect, but the and gave an interesting account of 
giant headset actually worked. A micro- 


phone was used to speak into, and the big the development of electrical labor- penne 

en ae ae ie ee he saving appliances in general and the A new publication on laboratory 

Corporation, of New York City. washing machine in particular. It apparatus for use in educational in- 

has been attractively reprinted in stitutions has just been issued by 

oe Campaign on small booklet form, and may be ob- the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
tained on application to the company. facturing Company. The apparatus, 


Show that “BX” is a Regis- which is described in considerable 


tered Trade Mark Ludwig Hommel & Company, 530-534 detail in the publication, includes 

Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., have generators, phase advancers, syn- 

f Stee ret Faget ip roms of tae rig Ency- chronous converters, motors, oscil- 

rst introduced to the trade by the “lopedia naman lographs, transformers, arc welding 
Sprague Electric Works under the The Crosley Manufacturing Company, 24+, turbines. switchboards. etc 

trade mark “BX” more than 25 years of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturing ~~~’ iat oi is 

, : radio apparatus, is now operating a 

~~ according to rinvortgge ig being new broadcasting station. W L W, and The Consolidated Lamp & Glass Com- 

issued by that company. nashort sending out complete programmes of pany, Coraopolis, Pa., announces the 

time after its introduction the trade entertainment, educational, news and _ publication of its new loose-leaf “Cora- 




















About College Laboratory 














mark itself had become universally miscellaneous features. Lites Catalog” on commercial lighting. 
known and by the time competitive 

makes of armored conductor ap- Radio Wedding at Pittsburgh Electrical Show Has 
peared on the market, “BX” had be- ‘ Audi : € Milli 

come synonomous with armored con- uatence O 10ns 


ductor or cable. The title “BX” was 
accordingly loosely applied to any 
make of armored conductor. 

In an endeavor to set aright the 
industry’s understanding of the mat- 
ter, the Sprague Electric Works is 
carrying on a campaign of education. 
One measure adopted is the use of 
an orange and blue tag which will 
be attached to every coil and will dis- 
tinguish Sprague “BX” from other 
makes of armored conductor. In ad- 
dition the armor itself will be im- 
printed every six inches with the 
letters “BX.” 





“Sometimes Called Spaghetti” 


Although great quantities of tub- 
ing are purchased and used through- 
out the electrical industry, and par- 








ticularly in the radio field, there is ages Mg Merete oe. page oe Se ee Pat Wioes tel 
a general lack of information in Square Garden in Pittsburgh, Pa., was a Pittsburgh, the wedding ceremony was re- 
regard to it, its desirable qualities, TA™rl#ge ceremony performed by ators. making the wedding knot “the. most se. 
sizes, colors, lengths, etc. All this The ceremony took place in a giass, booth curely Hed. in, the, histors, of, fhe worl 
data is covered in an attractive new radiophone brondossting. Tile glass Doct. Sued fcorpplet ome. Newspapers wat 


circular issued by the Mica Insu- tor, was connected by direct telephone line ample publicity to the event 
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A Dainty Book of Dainty 
Fixture Designs 


The Beardslee Chandelier Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago has 
just issued an unusually attractive 
book on its “Sheraton” and “Minuet” 
lighting fixtures. It contains forty- 








The atmosphere of “Minuet” lighting fix- 
tures is gracefully suggested in this attrac- 
tive cover of the new Beardslee booklet. 





eight pages of illustrations and in- 
teresting material on home lighting 
designs and their uses. The title 
page pictures the crystal ballroom of 
Colonial days, with gentlemen and 
their ladies dancing the dainty 
minuet. It carries the title of 
“Distinctive Designs for the Home.” 

The book is printed in black over 
a light green tint, and on four pages 
the “Minuet” fixtures are reproduced 
in their true colors. 





A Soap Manufacturer Tells 
How to Use Soap in 


Washing Machines 


That the work of the clothes 
washer may be hindered or helped by 
the method of soaping used, is the 
point stressed in an interesting little 
leaflet brought out by the Lever 
Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., makers of the “Rinso’’ wash- 
ing soap. After some general direc- 
tions as to the use of this washing 
solution, the leaflet proceeds to give 
more specific directions for its use 
in different types of washing ma- 
chines, as follows: 

“In a cylinder-type washing ma- 
chine, add this solution until small 
bits of soda are carried over on the 
cylinder containing the clothes. 
More than this is extravagant, and 
too heavy suds may break the fall 
of the clothes which is necessary to 
perfect cleansing. 

“For oscillating and for vacuum- 
cup machines, add the solution until 
small but permanent suds appear on 


the water after the clothes have been 
added. You then have added enough 
soap to do the wash economically. 
Too many suds may break the force 
of the action.” 

The company is also sending out a 
staff of men to establish contact with 
electrical dealers, and to explain more 
fully the function of soap in washing 
clothes, and particularly its impor- 
tance in electrical washing machines. 


Paste It On Your Window! 


A bright-colored transparency sign 
that gets just as close to the passer-by 
as possible—right on the other side 
of the window—is being offered deal- 
ers by the Laundryette Manufactur- 
ing Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
orange of the copper tub on the pic- 
ture blends with the blue, gray and 
black of the rest of the picture, and 
an attractive girl on the sign gazes 
admiringly at the washing machine. 
The sign is about one foot square 
and may be quickly placed upon. any 
glass surface by moistening the front 
of it and pressing it to the glass. 
Once dry, the sign will remain for 
months, although it may be removed 
at any time. 

The Laundryette company also an- 
nounces a window display contest 
for its distributers and dealers, to 
continue to March 15. Awards will 
be made on the basis of the sales 
value of the window—the number of 
sales, prospects and demonstrations 
made; skill in adapting the display 
to windows of difficult size or shape; 
hook-up with other activities; and 
so on. 








New Publications 


The Moe-Bridges Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces that its new 
and complete catalog of table lamps, 
lighting fixtures and lighting parts is 
now ready for distribution. 


A Box That Tells the Story 





A carton that attractively pictures the 
use of a device often takes the place of a 
salesman, and that is one of the ways that 
George Richards & Company of Chicago 
are helping dealers sell the ‘“Hemco”’ elec- 
tric heating pads. These boxes, placed in 
the display window or on the counter, tell 
their own story of these ‘pads as ‘an aid 
to good health,” and moreover facilitate the 
task of wrapping. 





The H. H. Eby Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 605 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has ready for distribution its Bul- 
letin No. 12, describing its complete 
line of metal and insulated binding 
posts, switch stops and contact points. 
It is also distributing blotters and show 
window cards for the dealer. 


“Modern School Lighting” is the title 
of a comprehensive handbook recently 
compiled and issued by the engineering 
department of the Holophane Glass 
Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

This booklet not only gives general 
information regarding school light, but 
contains complete tables of utilization 
constants for all conditions of room size 
and decorations. 

A simple form of reflectometer is in- 
cluded so that the reflection factor of 
points ordinarily used for ceiling and 
walls in school buildings can be easily 
determined. 

Cross reference tables also show the 
types of lighting units suitable for all 
school locations, such as auditoriums, 
classrooms, drafting rooms, gymnas- 
iums, etc. School superintendents will 
find the book of help and interest. 





Radio Frequency Amplification and Hook-ups 
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The Radio Service Laboratories of Asbury 
Park, N. J., has issued a treatise on “Radio 
Frequency Reception for the Engineer and 
Layman” which it is selling at ten cents 
per copy. The booklet includes chapters 
on radio-frequency amplification, radio- 
frequency transformers, radio-frequency 
amplifiers, general circuits and R. S. L. 
radio transformers. The accompanying 


-6Y. 


-6 


illustration, which is reproduced from the 
booklet, illustrates the use of a coupled 
receiver used as a variable radio-trans- 
former in the first radio stage. For broad- 
cast reception R-6A transformers should 
be used in the second and third stazes. 
Copies of the booklet can be procured from 
the Rasla Sales Corporation, at 19 East 
Forty-Third Street, New York City. 
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Watertown (N. Y.) to Hold 
Electric Exposition 
February 19-24 


Northern New York State electrical 
interests are arranging an Electrical 
Show and Industrial Exposition to be 
held at Watertown, N. Y., in the New 
York State Armory on Arsenal Street, 
February 19 to 24. It is planned to 
make the exposition better and larger 
than those held in former years, and 
plans for a permanent organization to 
make the show an annual affair are 
under way. At a recent meeting of 
the Watertown Chamber of Commerce, 
John N. Carlisle, president of the 
Northern New York Utilities and the 
Power Corporation of New York, was 
appointed chairman of the committee 
to arrange for the 1923 show. 





Electragists Plan 1923 Con- 
vention at Washington, D. C. 


President James R. Strong and Sec- 
retary Farquson Johnson of the Assoc- 
iation of Electragists—International—- 
recently held a meeting in Washington 
with the local interests to make pre- 
liminary plans for the 1923 annual con- 
vention of that organization. 

The Washington convention will be 
held during the week of Oct. 8, 1923, 
with headquarters at Hotel Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Sectional business sessions will be 
devoted to important subjects held in 
sequence in the convention hall. An 
automobile outing trip to Mount Vernon 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of 
Electrical Men at Work, 
at Play, and in Convention- 
as Caught by 
| Lens and Pencil 














Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ AS- 
| SOCIATION, CENTRAL DIvIsION, Chi- 
cago, February 13 and 14. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, ATLANTIC DIVISION, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, February 14. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY- JOBBERS’ 
| ASSOCIATION, SPRING CONVENTION, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
week of May 21. 

WESTINGHOUSE AGENT-JOBBERS’ 
| ASSOCIATION, The Homestead, Hot 
| Springs, Va., week of May 28. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT Asso- 
CIATION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
June 4 to 8. 

ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 
INTERNATIONAL, ANNUAL CONVEN- 
| TION, Hotel Washington, Washing- 
| ton, D. C., week of October 8. 











and Arlington will be one of the fea- 
tures, besides the get-together lunch- 
eons and the annual dinner and dance. 





The Indiana Electric Service Company 
has purchased the electrical stock of the 
Western Electrical Supply House of 
Chicago, which stock has been trans- 
ferred to the Hammond and East Chi- 


- cago plants of the Indiana Company. 





With the lighting fixture dealers’ meetings 
held at one hotel, and the manufacturers’ 
exhibits being shown at another hotel, sev- 
eral blocks distant, there was not the op- 















Fourth Annual Fixture Mar- 
ket, at Cleveland, Shows 
Trend of Designs 


Displays of lighting fixtures and 
parts by about seventy manufacturers, 
marked the fourth annual “Lighting 
Equipment Market” held at the Hotel 
Winton in Cleveland January 15 to 20, 
inclusive, coincidentally with the an- 
nual convention of the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America. Although 
the attendance of dealers from outside 
of the Cleveland territory, was disap- 
pointing, in view of the excellence of 
the exhibits and the expense to which 
the manufacturers had gone to display 
their wares, the exhibits showed strik- 
ingly this year’s tendencies in design. 

Instead of the open booths used at 
previous Lighting Fixture Markets, the 
manufacturers’ displays this year were 
made in hotel rooms, enabling a much 
closer check to be kept on visitors. 

From an educational standpoint, the 
outstanding display was undoubtedly 
that of the Illuminating Glassware 
Guild, the organization of the glass- 
ware manufacturers. This exhibit oc- 
cupies six rooms and showed how glass- 
ware designs are being adapted for 
illuminating all kinds of rooms from 
living room to kitchen. Some of the 
new glass shades simulating silk, at- 
tracted interested comments from every 
visitor. Glass as a substitute for silk, 
has the advantage of being cleanable 
and permanent, and of course has in- 
herent qualities desirable in the control 
of light. 

Without doubt the outstanding fea- 
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portunity this year for joint meetings of the 
whole fixture industry, as at previous Mar- 
kets. However, the big banquet at the 
Cleveland market did provide an oppor- 





tunity for all groups of the industry to get 
together for an evening of entertainment 
end in force of numbers as the picture 
printed above proves. 
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ture of the dealers’ program of meet- 
ings was the series of “demonstrations” 
or playlets illustrating (1) the right 
and wrong ways to sell fixtures to the 
public; (2) piracy of design, and steps 
leading up to the actual pirating, with 
the dealers help; and finally, (3) the dif- 
ferent kinds of manufacturers’ sales- 
men and the ways in which they sell. 

The “selling demonstration to a retail 
customer” was staged by C. J. Netting’s 
organization of Detroit. In the playlet 
“Piracy and Its Treatment,” H. LI. 
Sackett of Buffalo acted the part of the 
dealer; W. A. Hadler, Buffalo, took the 
comedy part of the pirate fixture-and- 
part salesman, and Charles Peck acted 
as a retail customer. 

“How the Manufacturer’s Salesman 
Should Sell” might have been the title 
of the skit staged by E. R. Gillet, presi- 
dent Gillet-Bissell Company, Toledo. 
Here the salesmen were most success- 
fully impersonated by Fred A. Sterling 
and Sy and Harry J. Gruber. 

Among the subjects discussed in the 


convention papers were “The Strong 
Economic Position of the Dealer,” J. C. 
English, Portland, Ore., “The Program 
of the Joint Committee,” E. W. Lloyd, 
Chicago; “Standardizing Fixture Out- 
let Boxes,’ George Ainsworth, New 
York City; “Show Window Displays,” 
J. Johnson, Chicago; “Lighting Glass- 
ware,” E. B. Gillender; “Retailing 
Methods,” Stanley A. Dennis, Chicago; 
and “The Activities of the Nationai 
Bodies,” C. H. Hofrichter, Cleveland. 





A. Hedman, manufacturers’ agent, an- 
nounces the removal of his offices to 
new and larger quarters at 37 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Southwestern Public Service 
Association is the new name of the 
Southwestern Electrical & Gas Associa- 
tion. “There will be no other change in 
the purposes or activities of the Asso- 
ciation,” says E. N. Willis, secretary, 
“and the office remains as heretofore 
at 403-404 Slaughter Building, Dallas, 
TeX, 





Acme Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aladdin Mfg. Company, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Albert Wahle Company, 
New York Cit 


Brooklyn, 

Arthur ke, & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

3ayley & Sons, Inc., 
New York City. 

senjamin Electric Mfg. Company. 
Chicago, IIL 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Company. 
Chicago, 

Biddle-Gaumer Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brascolite Co,, St. Louis Brass Mfg 

| Company, 

| St. Louis, Mo. 

J. G. Braun, 

Chicago, Ill. 

| Cassidy Company, Inc., 

} Long Island City, N. Y 

‘Chas. V. Daiger Company, 

| Boston, Mass. 

| Conneaut Metal Works Company 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Crescent Brass Products Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crown Electrical Mfg. Company 
St. Charles, Ill. 

Dallas Brass & Copper Company, 

| Chicago, Ill. 

| Decorative Lamp & Shade Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





New York City. 
aries Mfg. Company, 
| Decatur, III. 
ensterer & Voss, Inc., 
New York City. 
Friedley-Voshardt Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Frankelite Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. A. Framburg & Company 
Chicago, Il. 
Gill Glass Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gillinder & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gross Chandelier Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Phil. R. Hinkley, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Horn & Brannen Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry Hyman & Company, Inc., 
New York City. 
Incandescent Supply Company, 
New York City. 











Exhibitors at the Fourth Annual Lighting 
Equipment Market, Cleveland, January 15-20 


y. Jefferson Glass Company, 
Arteraft — Stamping Corporation. 
i. 


The Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Company, 


| 
| 
Inland Glass Company, | 
Chicago, Ill. 
Illuminating Glassware Guild, | 
New York City. 
Follansbee, W. Va. 
Kayline Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lightolier Company, 
New York City. 
Lion Electric Mfg. Company, 
cg IN. x 
McPhilben sighting Fixture Company 
Jamaica, € 
Max Schaffer Company, 
New York City. | 
Mazzolini Arteraft Company, | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moe-Bridges Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Moran & Hastings Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Il. 
The Morreau Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
National X-Ray Reflector Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Novelty Lamp & Shade Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
G. J. Nikolas & Company, 
Chicago, Ill 
Owen Walsh Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. 
Perfeclite Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Phoenix Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh teflector & Illuminating 
Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. Plaut & Co., 
New York City 
Radiant Lighting Fixture Company, 
New York City. 
A. W. Re iser, Successor to Reidon Co.. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
The Edward N. Riddle Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. | 
The Scott-Ullman Company, | 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 
Shapiro & Aronson, Inc. | 
New York City. | 
Star Glass Seemeny 
Star City, W. 
St. Charles Fictuce Mfg. Company, 
St. Charles, ag 
vers Compan 
Philadelphia. "Pa 
Virden Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Waukegan Chemical Company, 
Waukegan, IIl. 
EF. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 











Vermillion, Ohio. 
J. H. White Mfg. cemeeeds 
Brooklyn, N. Y 




















This evidently is one of those fish stories 
where they tell you about the size of the 
fish, but fail to produce the evidence. You 
notice that “Sandy” (H. E. Sanderson, Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company ) has carefully held the fish out 
of the range of the camera. Bill Deming, 
president of the Electrical Supply Company 
of Memphis and president and general man- 
ager of the Atlantic Pacific Radio Supplies 
Company of San Francisco, moreover, has 
a skeptical look to the angle of his pipe. 
The two are in the get-up used by the 
group of electrical men of the Pacific Coast 
who make a biennial exploration of the 
wildernesses of the Northwest. This time 
they coasted the rapids of the Salmon River 
at its low water stage, escaping with their 
lives but with a wrecked boat, no stove and 
no provisions. If that fish was as big as 
Sandy says it was, however, they did not 
lack for food. 





Fred E. Chambers has entered the 
sales agency field for himself in Chi- 
cago, at 920 Airdrie Place, where he is 
representing the fixture casting depart- 
ment of the Bryan Pattern & Machine 
Works, of Bryan, Ohio. Mr. Chambers 
was formerly president and sales man- 
ager of the Champion Brass Works at 
Coldwater, Mich., from which company 
he has now severed all connections. 


The Central Electric Company of De- 
troit, Mich., has been appointed dis- 
tributor in southern Michigan territory 
for the Surf electric washing machine, 
manufactured by the Sunbeam Domestic 
Appliance Company of Evansville, Ind. 
The company is also distributor in the 
same territory for the Eden and Laun- 
dryette washing machines, 


L. D. Calhoun, formerly general sales 
manager of the Airway Electrical Ap- 
pliance Corporation of Toledo, Ohio, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Central Electric Company of Detroit. 


The Representative Manufacturing & 
Supply Company of Cleveland has been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in all kinds of electrical fixtures and 
equipment. The organizers of the new 
company are J. V. Cory, W. R. Keifer, 
H. R. Sup, A. L. Field and I. R. Morris. 


Fred J. Hall, formerly with the 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Company, has 
recently been appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Public Safety of 
New York City’s police department. 
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In Berlin—according to Chris Litscher who 


is just back from a European sojourn 
—the price of a street-car ride is 1,700 
marks. And the conductor will become 
irritated at having to handle ‘small 


change” if you hand him seventeen 100- 
mark bills (former value $25 each)! The 
picture shows the owner of Grand Rapids’ 
most celebrated smile, accompanied by Mrs. 
Litscher, and their two boys, on board ship 
returning to America in November. 





Selling the Executive on “Get- 
ting a Better Electrical Job” 


Under the above title, showing how 
the electrical salesman can make ef- 
fective use of photographs in selling to 
the plant executive, we reproduce on 
the first page of our Pictorial Section 
in this issue, a picture posed through 
the co-operation of J. H. Francis, Chi- 
cago manager for Electrical Merchan- 
dising, shown as the salesman, and 
Chester W. Dibble, of the staff of the 
McGraw-Hill Company at New York, 
appearing in the title-role of the plant 
executive. 





The Gretin Company of Cambridge, 
Ohio, is a new wholesale and retail busi- 
ness recently opened by William Gretin, 
Arthur J. Bennett, G. Ray Boyd, W. L. 
Orme and R. G. Ballentine. 


The Reliable Electric Construction 
Company of Cleveland has been organ- 
ized to do electrical construction work 
of all kinds. The incorporators are 
M. A. Shapiro, I. Frankel, A. Shapiro, 
D. R. Hertz and D. Phillips. 

The Western Appliance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., has been incorporated 
by G. B. Gaiennie, F. L. Davis and Paul 
Hutchinson to manufacture and sell, 
at wholesale and retail, all kinds of 
electrical and mechanical devices, novel- 
ties and household appliances. 


The Family Appliance Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $200,000 to 
manufacture and deal in electric wash- 
ing machines and other electrical house- 
hold appliances. The incorporators are 
Charles L. Burns, E. D. Wolaver, J. 
Osterland, Robert M. Morgan and John 
D. Fackler. 


Welcome to Westinghouse 
Merchandise Manager 


J. S. Tritle, manager of the newly- 
organized merchandising department of 
the West:nghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, with headquarters at 
165 Broadway, New York City, was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by Samuel Adams Chase to a number 
of men of the electrical industry at 
the Engineers Club, New York, Jan- 
uary 10. 

Felicitating Mr. Tritle on his new 
appointment and welcoming him to 
New York City, there were brief ad- 
dresses by Mr. Chase, John J. Gibson, 
vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Commercial Investment Corporation, 
L. K. Comstock, president of L. K. 
Comstock & Company, Frank Smith, 
president National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, E. W. Lloyd, chairman Joint 
Committee for Business Development, 
Farquson Johnson, secretary of the 
Association of Electragists Interna- 
tional, O. H. Caldwell, editor of Elec- 
trical Merchandising, and W. L. Good- 
win of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. 

Samuel Adams Chase, special repre- 
sentative of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, left New 
York January 17 on an extended busi- 
ness trip to the Pacific Coast, expecting 
to include visits to the following west- 
ern cities: Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, Spokane, Butte and St. 
Paul. 














J. H. (‘Jack’) Trumbull, president of the 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Plainfield, Conn., is the new president 
pro tem of the Connecticut Senate in which 
1 is serving only his second term. He 
has also recently acquired the title of 
“Colonel,” referring to his position as chief 
of ordnance on the staff of the governor 


of the state. Col. Trumbull also holds some 
sixteen directorships and chairmanships 
but his hobby is big game hunting, and he 
recently gave a venison dinner 
low state officials, the venison 
result of a brief hunting trip in 


to his fel 
, 


being the 
Maine. 








With the January issue we began 
a method of numbering the read- 
ing pages of Electrical Merchandising 
which will be of convenience to sub- 
scribers in quickly referring to articles 
| and should prove particularly useful in 
locating the year and approximate | 
date of any clipped item or article 
when the page number only is known. 
To this end, the reading pages of 
| the twelve issues for 1923 will be num- 
| bered! consecutively thraugh the year, be- 
ginning with page 3001. The first di- 
| git, 3, is the key number for the year 
| 1923. For 1924 the page numbers 
will begin with 4001, and so on. 


The issue now in the reader’s hands 
includes reading pages 3077 to 3154. 
The reading pages of next month’s 
magazine, March, will be numbered 
directly following, beginning with 3155. 
In this way there will also be avoided 
any confusion between the numbers of 
the reading pages and the numbers of 
the advertising pages, as was experi- 
enced under the former method of 
numbering, which proved troublesome 
because of the duplicate numbers of 
reading pages and advertising pages in 
each issue. 

















The Langstadt-Meyer Company of 
Appleton, Wis., manufacturers of farm 
light and power plants, announces the 
following changes in its personnel: 
August H. Meyers has been elected 
president of the company, to fill the 
place of A. C. Langstadt, who has 
severed connections with the company; 
R. S. Saxton, formerly manager of the 
Milwaukee branch of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, will become vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager; and J. G. 
Harvey, formerly sales manager of the 
Luxam Electric Company will be the 
manager of the company’s Oshkosh 
branch. 


The Southern Industrial Engineering 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
appointed representative for the Ohio 
Electric & Controller Company to han- 
dle the sale of Ohio magnets in the 
State of Alabama. 


F. D. Phillips, until recently manager 
of the Central Telephone & Electric 
Company of St. Louis, was guest of 
honor at a testimonial luncheon recently 
given him by the St. Louis Electrical 
Soard of Trade, in appreciation of his 
many years of constructive service to 
the electrical industry in St. Louis. Mr. 


Phillips is leaving that city to become 
manager of the H. C. Roberts Elec 
trical Supply Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y. He has been actively connected 


with the electrical industry for twenty 
two years, beginning his career in 1900 
with Electric Appliance Company 
of Chicago. Since that time he has 
been associated with the Wesco Supply 
Company, and the Central 
& Electric Company. 


the 


Telephone 


The Wireless Manufacturing Company 
of Canton, Ohio, was recently es 
lished by L. N. Ley, H. L. Ley 
others to manufacture radio apparatus 
and supplies. . 


tabD- 


, 
and 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many Appliances for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number Electrical Merchandising has 
been furnishing its readers with the 
selective new - merchandise catalog 
service contained on these pages. By 
tearing out those items which affect 
your business and pasting them on 
filing cards, you can make a buying 
index that will put information on 
what is made and who makes it right 
at your finger’s end. 

KXvery item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 


on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 


























Electric Table Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 
Two handles for lifting the appliance, 

are provided on the new model of 
“Star-Rite” toaster offered by the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Company, of Tor- 
rington, Conn. With these handles, it 
is possible to move the toaster without 
burning one’s fingers, as usually happen: 
when the toaster has been operating for 
a few moments. The toaster is of the 
reversible kind, the bread being turned 
in the holder without being touched by 
the fingers. 





Lamp Shades 

Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 

Great-Art lamp shades are manu- 
factured by the Great American Art 
Manufacturing Company, 225 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. These 
shades are designed to fit any scheme 
or style of furnishings. Among the 
finishes used are black lacquer, Dutch 
metal, polychrome and mahogany. The 
manufacturers claim for these shades 
that they will not fade, that they are 
waterproof, will not buckle and are 
popular priced. Also, that the company 
is in a position to furnish a_ shade, 
shield or drop-light shade suitable for 
any place. 























Electric Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The new ‘‘Wavon” curling iron of- 
fered by Frank W. Morse, 289 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass., has a curling rod 
which is spirally grooved, so that a 
strand of hair, when wound around inp 
this groove, is heated evenly from three 
sides. The iron is of aluminum, and, 
according to the maker, it can be fre- 
quently disconnected and a number of 
curls made on the retained heat. It is 
made both for 110 and for 220 volts. 





ie >| 





ful flood lighting. The attachment is 
furnished with red, amber, green and 
blue color screens. 


Portable Flood Light 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The ‘“Flood-O-Lite,’ junior, manu- 
factured by the Reflector & Illuminating 
Company, 565 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, is a flood lighting unit 
designed to meet the demand for an in- 
expensive but efficient flood lighting unit 
to be used in automobile display rooms 
or in other places requiring auxiliary 
lighting in addition to the standard 
overhead lighting system. 

An important ah ge a of — — flood 

T f : cei — light is the silvered-glass reflector, guar- 

To be dese d here, articles « de- : rae eae y : ~heck- 
vices hel jac Brg probe Ph er SS SS a ri Mel 
to our readers. These descriptions are it ” ‘f veri ee imal g + sii od 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the | COMtn Ot dMeaeas the Hlood-Ostate, as 
items are published free of all cost to the ee = ise : A iat. 
maker of the device, and without respect efficient as the aro Neh. Th — es 
to advertising or any other consideration, orate outdoor “ 18 ae e tae 
except their interest to the reader. The | designed for a pag 16 dont tt: a 
editors are the sole judges of what shall and is provided wi - ey eh 
appear in this section, and readers may ment cord and plug. : — - e —— 2 
depend upon the independent character of ments can be obtained to produce | 
this service. 














This section ‘‘New Merchandise to Sell’ 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in .the interests of read- 
ers of Electrical Merchandising. As its 
title explains, its purpose is to put before 
our readers information concerning the 
new merchandise and latest inventions on 
the market. 
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Percolator of Nine-Cup 
Capacity 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


A new percojator with a capacity of 
nine cups—a popular size with the 
average family, since it insures against 
the annoyance of “running short”—is 
being offered by Electrahot Appliances, 
Inc. (formerly the Rogers Electric Com- 
pany) of 301 Fifth Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn, . 

The percolator is made of aluminum, 
has a heater cord plug that is detach- 
able at the base of the percolator, and 
a specially constructed heating element 
that is guaranteed, 





Boudoir Lamps 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


High workmanship and artistic pro- 
portions are said by the maker to be 
the features of the new ‘‘Classique’’ bou- 
doir lamps made by the Classique Lamp 
Studios, 518 Market Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Like the home of a Dutch house- 
wife, the parts that don’t show are 
just as carefully finished as the parts 
that do. The bottoms of the little feet, 
or the solid base on the flat-bottom 
lamps, are covered with felt to protect 
polished furniture from scratches. 

The shades are hand-painted and of 
glass. 








Electric Siren 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


This siren is constructed especially 
for volunteer fire departments according 
to the manufacturers, The Eric Electric 
Siren Company, St. Paul, Minn., and 
comes in models to suit every com- 
munity. It is so planned as to protect 
from sleet and bird nests, has a sound- 
ing shell and sound deflector and a 
motor that runs like a top—these are 
among the other things claimed for it 
by the manufacturers. 











Single-Speed Stationary Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


Among the new fans offered for 1923 
are the 9-in. and 12-in. induction-type, 
single-speed, alternating-current fans 
manufactured by the Century Electric 
Company, 1827 Pine Street, St. souis, 
Mo. They are wound for the prevailing 
standard frequencies. 

This new fan has a pressed steel base ; 


electrically welded black enamet! steel 
guards; brass blades dipped and lac- 
quered; bronze bearings; and a felt 


packed oil well system of 
The 9-in. fan weighs 8% lb. 


lubrication, 


Variometer 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


In building its vavriometer, the Feri 
Radio Manufacturing Company, 1167 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., avoids 
the use of wooden stator blocks, thereby 
greatly reducing distributed capacity. 
Only two small holes in pane: are re- 
quired for mounting. 








Marcel Waver 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The new ‘Beauty’ marcel waver. 
made by the Midland Electric Sales 
Company, Consumers Building, Chicago. 
is especially designed to produce ever 
heating of all sides of the hair. Tne 
waver is in two grooved sections, one 
part of which fits snugly into the other. 
and the strand of hair is simply laid 
between them to receive the wave. The 
waver is electrically heated. 























Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The ‘Betts’ special receiver, manu- 
factured by the Betts & Betts Corpora- 
tion 635 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City, comprises a detector-ampli- 
fier unit type D2a, a tuner made 
specially for a 350-500 meter range and 
the new Betts loud speaker. Selectivity 
and excellent reproduction are claimed 
for this receiver, which is sold at a 
moderate price. 





Projection Machine for 
Advertising 


Llectrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


These machines iake regular sized 
movie slides and are used for exhibits, 
industrial and sales displays. They are 


manufactured by the Standard Slide 
Corporation, 209 West Forty-eight 
Street, New York City. These ma- 


chines can also be used as a spotlight, 
for flashing an ad from a window, and 
as a home stereopticon. One use of 
this machine is to flash through the 
window onto the sidewalk in front of 
the store a colored lantern slide of the 
dealer’s advertisement, four feet square. 
Several slides may be used. These are 
slipped into a carrier which auto- 
matically projects them. The pictures 
change at regular intervals quickly and 
quietly, and then repeat. 











Entrance Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The Safety Electric Proaucts Com- 
pany, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., is 
manufacturing ‘All-N-One” entrance 


switches for from two to eleven circuits. 





Renewable Plug Fuses 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The refillable fuses made by The 
Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., are made with 
straight porcelain tops, no metal com- 
ing in contact with the fingers when 
unscrewing. To refill, the un- 
screwed, core pulled out and core 
inserted. They are amp 
to 30 amp. 


plug is 
new 
rated from 3 











Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 


fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 


Each item will 
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J. L. White has been chosen to suc- 
ceed H. C. Shade as manager of the 
electrie store of the Portland Railway 
Light and Power Company of Portland, 
Oregon. Mr. Shade enters the invest- 
ment department of the company. 

C. Inness Brown, sales manager of 
H. G. McFaddin & Company, 38 Warren 
Street, New York City—importers of 
illuminating glassware—is now in Mor- 
avia, Czechoslovakia, and will bring 
home shortly new designs and executions 
in glass. Moravia has been a glass 
producing country for more than 500 
years, its products in this field having 
acquired world-wide fame. 

The Cornell-Mathews Company is the 
name of a new business recently estab- 
lished by R. L. Cornell and G. W. Ma- 
thews at Orlando, Fla. Mr. Cornell was 
formerly general manager for the Holt 
Electric Company of Jacksonville, elec- 
trical jobbers, and Mr. Mathews re- 
signed the position of Tampa district 
manager for the Holt Company to enter 
the new business. The company will 
represent a number of larger manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and sup- 
plies, covering Florida and adjoining 
territory. 

The F. E. Murray Company is the 
name of a new organization recently 
formed for the wholesale distribution 
of electrical appliances. The company’s 
headquarters are located at 216-217 
Shepard Building, Grand Rapids, and 
its territory will cover the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan. Frank E. Murray, 
founder of the company, was for a 
number of years sales manager for the 
C. J. Litscher Electric Company of 
Grand Rapids. 














in presenting this exclusive picture of 
John 7. Cooper, Colorado jobber = and 
central station man, and the _ recently 
elected chairman of the Denver Electrica! 
(‘o-operative League, we have violated 
custom and convention with ruthless aban- 
don. You will observe that we snapped 
the picture while Mr. Cooper was wearing 
the long, or Monday morning, pants, and 
that he doesn’t even hold a golf stick in 
either hand. 

















At first glance we thought the pilot, after 
endeavoring in vain to induce the crank- 
shaft to assume a state of continuous rotary 
motion, had sent out for a sniff of ether 
Investigation, however, disclosed the facts. 
Herbert W. Hoover, president of the Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Company is pictured re- 
ceiving the “Blue Vase” in the recent con- 
test for Hoover salesmen. 





The Althoff Electric Company is the 
new name of the electrical supply and 
construction business formerly  con- 
ducted by the Standard Electric & Con- 
struction Company of Columbus, Ohio. 
L. M. Althoff is conducting the new 
business which is located at 223 East 
Long Street. 

The Manufacturers Distributing Com- 
pany, of 291-293 Broadway, New York 
City, distributors of electrical products, 
announces the opening of a_ branch 
office at 255 West Utica Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in charge of G. E. Pratt. The 
company is now representing the Mer- 
cury Time Switch Company, J. I. 
Paulding, Inc., the Schwarze Electric 
Company, S. Schmukler & Son, the 
Electric Fuseguard Company and the 
Mogadore Insulator Company. 

The Betts & Betts Corporation, 645 
West 43d Street, New York City, 
announces the addition to is sales staff 
of H. O. Klug and John Gilmore. 
Mr. Klug, who succeeds F. Maples, will 
cover the territory consisting of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, east- 
ern Indiana, northern Kentucky and 
West Virginia, making his headquarters 
in Cleveland. Mr. Gilmore, formerly 
of the Barber Manufacturing Company, 
replaces J. E. Eldredge in the territory 
covering the New England states, the 
Hudson River towns and New York. 

The Arrow Electric Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., announces the addition of 
Edward P. Doherty to its sales organi- 
zation. Mr. Doherty will take over part 
of the company’s southern territory 
and will have his headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., covering the territory of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
border towns of North Carolina. For 
the past four years Mr. Doherty has 
sold wiring devices in the Eastern states. 


G. I. Dorr, formerly with the Star 
Electric Motor Company, has recently 
become associated with the Continental 
Electric Company, Inc., manufacturers 
of power apparatus, in its sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Dorr will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s main office, 
323-327 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Bostwick-Braun Company, hard- 
ware jobber of Toledo, has been ap- 
pointed direct factory representative 
for the Berthold electric washing ma- 
chine, covering the territory of Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana. 


E. H. Aberdeen has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, to take up sales 
work as assistant to William Sickinger, 
vice-president of the Harvey Electric 
Company of Chicago, manufacturer of 
flatirons, toasters, percolators and 
electrical toys. 


The Electrical Construction Company 
of Gadsen, Ala., now installed in its 
elaborate new quarters, recently held 
a formal opening to the public. The 
company was formed in 1913 by H. 
Midgley and T. G. Erwin, who, through 
nine years of persistent effort and hard 
work have built up a firmly-established 
and rapidly-increasing electrical busi- 
ness. ‘he company is now quartered 
in a two-story building of its own at 
517 Broad Street. A description of the 
attractive new quarters reads: “The 
front of the building is a duplicate of a 
Parisian idea which Mr. Erwin gath- 
ered while a soldier in France during 
the war. There is a main showroom 
on the ground floor and a mezzanine 
which is the showroom for floor lamps. 
On the second floor is a display room 
which is divided into several compart- 
ments, each with a color scheme of its 
own, for dining room, living room, etc., 
and period fixtures. There are two miles 
of electric wiring on the second floor 
and the arrangement is such that a 
perfect flood of light can be turned on 
instantly. ” 


Henry H. Russell is now associated 
with the Mitchell-Vance Company, 
lighting fixture manufacturers, New 
York City. Mr. Russell for the past 
three and a half years has been South- 
ern district sales manager for the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company. 
In his new work he will act in the 
capacity of special executive sales 
representative, establishing and _ ex- 
tending distribution for Mitchell-Vance 
products all over the United States. Mr. 
Russell is well known for his develop- 
ment of unusual selling stunts. Some 
years ago, while in California, he 
signed contracts in a captive balloon 
3,500 ft. over the City of Los Angeles. 
About two years ago he conceived the 
idea of delivering an electric range by 
airplane from Atlanta to Rome, Ga., a 
distance of 75 miles. The delivery was 
made in 87 minutes and on arrival! 4 
successful demonstration of electric 
cooking was given before the Rome 
Women’s Club. 
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Bob Eltringham (R. L.), manager of the 


California Electrical Co-operative Cam- 
paign was stood up against a wall by the 
Electrical Merchandising photographer to 
he shot. He looks worried, but the calm 
manner in which he continues to smoke his 
cigar indicates a steady nerve. 





The Lawrence & Hanson Electric 
Company, Ltd., of 398 Post Office Place, 
Melbourne, Australia, announces that 
it is interested in radio accessories and 
would be glad to receive catalogs from 
radio manufacturers, stating list price 
and maximum export discounts. ‘We 
have been established in Australia for 
thirty-six years,’ says the company’s 
Melbourne manager, “our trading or- 
ganization covers all Australian States 
and we have branches and agencies 
throughout New Zealand. Quotations 
should be on a basis of f.o.b. Pacific 
or Atlantic port; payment, sight draft 
against documents.” 

Otto Thurnauer, 671 Broadway, New 
York City, importer and distributor, has 
been appointed exclusive sales agent 
for the Quezal Art Glass and Decorative 
Company of Brooklyn manufacturers of 
lighting glassware, shades and portable 
lamps. 

The’ Roller-Smith Company, 
Broadway, New York City, announces 
the appointment of the Electric Mate- 
rial Company as its agent in the State 
of Washington and parts of Oregon and 
Idaho. The Electric Material Company 
has recently opened an office in the 
Hinckley Building, Seattle, in charge of 
R. F. Robinson. This company’s main 
office is located at 589 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, with a branch office in 
the Title Insurance Building in Los 
Angeles, at both of which offices Roller- 
Smith apparatus is handled, thus repre- 
senting this product along the entire 
Pacific Coast. 

The Bussman Manufacturing Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers 
of “Buss” fuses, has removed its New 
York office to 27 Warren Street, where 
John W. Beck is district manager. 


929 
aI 





The Kelvinator Sales Company of 
New England is the new name of the 
Boston Kelvinator Sales Company, 
distributors of electric refrigeration ap- 
paratus. The company’s headquarters 
are located at 80 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


R. W. Everson, former sales manager 
of the Mexican branch of the Westing- 
house International Company, has been 
appointed district manager of the At- 
lanta office of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company succeeding Julien Binford, 
Jr., who has. recently resigned. Mr. 
Everson has been associated with the 
Westinghouse Company for more than 
twenty-four years, filling the positions 
of manager of the supply department 
of the Electric Company, manager of 
the merchandising department of the 
International Company, supervising 
merchandising sales in foreign coun- 
tries, and in 1921 assuming charge of 
the Mexican office which he left to take 
up quarters in the Atlanta office. 


The Sprenger Electric Company has 
recently been established in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., by W. E. Sprenger and 
his wife. The new company plans to 
specialize on novelty fixtures to har- 
monize with draperies and general in- 
terior decorations. 

Allen McR. Harrelson who severed his 
connection as vice-president of the Gal- 
vin Electric Manufacturing Company of 
St. Louis, has since July first been as- 
sociated with the Dayton Fan and 
Motor Company of Dayton, Ohio, as 
chief engineer. The Dayton Fan and 
Motor Company is in the midst of quite 
a large development program in the 
small motor field, and of this work Mr. 
Harrelson has complete charge. Prior 


to his work in helping to organize the 
H-G Manufacturing Company, later the 
Galvin Company, Mr. Harrelson was for 
ten years in the engineering work of 
the Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis, latterly as Chief 
Engineer. 

The Wise-McClung Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of the America 
electric cleaner, has moved its sales 
offices from New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
tc the Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Expansion in sales and in- 
creased volume of business necessitated 
the move. The Wise-McClung Manu- 
facturing Company looks forward to 
1923 as the greatest period of expan- 
sion in its career. 

The Sunshine Sales Company, manu- 
facturer of the Sunshine electric 
cleaner, has moved its sales offices from 
New Philadelphia, Ohio to the Prospect- 
Fourth Building at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Locke Radio Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been organized to manu- 
facture and deal in all kinds of radio 
supplies and equipment. The incorpo- 
rators are Earl R. Locke, James L. 
Locke, Thomas B. Northrup, A. and R. 
Russell. 

The Merrell Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is the name of a new whole- 
sale and retail electrical business re- 


cently organized by H. E. Merrell, 
George Q. Keeley. Earl W. LeFever, 


W. A. Brassell and M. A. Friedman. 

The Radio Supply Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been organized to manu- 
facture and to sell at wholesale and 
retail all kinds of radio supplies and 
equipment. The incorporators are John 
P. Megroot, A. M. Kopp, Harry A. 
Gillis, F. L. Wagoner and L. S. Lom- 
mason. 





Louisville Electric Club Holds Boiler-Room Luncheon 


Here are the mem- 
bers of the Elec- 
tric Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky., enjoying 
a novel luncheon in 
the boiler room of 


the big Waterside 
Station of the 
Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company. 
The Club has pre- 
pared and distrib- 
uted several thou- 
sand booklets set- 
ting forth the 
electrical advan- 
tages of Louisville 
on a recent Board 
of Trade ‘booster’ 
trip which took in 
the entire State of 


Kentucky and part 
of Tennessee. 

The Club recently 
put on a member- 
ship and  attend- 
ance campaign di- 
viding its enroll- 
ment into teams 
and giving prizes 
for the winning 
teams ‘at each 
meeting. AS a re- 
sult the Club was 
enlarged from 150 
to 200 members. 
George M. Miller. 
superintendent of 
electrical distribu- 


tion and construc- 
tion for the Louis- 
ville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, is 


president of 
Club. 


the 
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New Merchandise 


to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





Lamp Shades and Shields 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


Lamp shades and shields made of a 
new eye-comforting, chemically treated 
textile fabric called “otogiassene,” are 
being offered by Otto Thurnauer, 673 
broadway, New York City. These 
shades may be had in amber, orange, 
blue, rose, green, or orchid, and are 
brilliantly translucent. With their ar- 
tistic hand-painted decorations of. sil- 
houettes or other subjects, such as 
flowers, fruits, or birds, they lend 
themselves to many decorative plans. 





Ceiling Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


A fan of new design throughout- 
catalogued “Style K’’—is being offered 
for 1923 by the Robbins & Myers Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. According to 
the maker, it is designed to.give greater 
air delivery than the earlier fans ol 
this class, and at the same time requires 
less power for operation. 

The blade shanks are attached directly 


to the rotor, and are so arranged that 
the blades can be reversed to direct the 
breeze toward the ceiling, if desired. 
The switch at the base is protected by 
a housing of substantial construction 
The motor, canopy and = adjustable 
hanger are of plain, graceful design, 
finished in two coats of baked black 
enamel. The blade shanks are oxidized 
copper finish, and the blades are made 
of hard wood with a polished mahogany 
finish. 
The motor is the induction type. 


SPARKER | 





New Dry Battery for 
WD-11 Tubes 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., 17 Park Place, New York, 
has just developed a new special Red 
Seal battery known as the “Radio 
Sparker,’’ for operating the so-called 
dry-battery (or WD-11) type vacuum 
tubes. 

Heretofore it has been customary to 
operate each WD-11 tube on a single 
dry cell. 2adio Sparkers are designed 
to operate each tube on a pair of special 
cells assembled in an attractive con- 
tainer, thereby giving about three times 
the length of service of a single cell. 

In addition to the increased length of 
life obtainable from the use of Radio 
Sparkers, the additional convenience of 
this battery, which eliminates the neces- 
sity of connecting single cells, is im- 
ex sooaga to owners of sets using these 
tubes. 





Small Motors—: to 1) Hp. 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The Master Electric Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, now has in production a new 
motor which is made in sizes from 4 
to 14 hp. A distinctive feature is the 
symmetrical frame—the frame dimen- 
sions on the commutator end are all 
identical on the shaft projection end. 

This new motor, like others of the 
company’s products, has interchangeable 
frames for alternating and direct cur- 
rent. Among the other features are the 
compact short-circuiting device; the re- 
movable, self-aligning, phosphor bear- 
ings; and the dual wick oiling system. 

A feature is the exceptionally high 
starting torque with low starting cur- 
rent consumption, 








Radio Head Set 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 
A static gap in the “Atlas” head 
phones prevents” electric discharges 
throughs the magnets and consequent 
disagreeable noises in the ear. The 


phones are fitted with a head band, so 
constructed as to give greatest comfort, 
and five feet of connecting cord witn 
metal tips. The weight is one pound. 

The Multiple Electric Products Wom- 
pany, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is the manufacturer. 














Insulated Wire Stripper 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 192 


An insulated wire stripper made by 
Wallace G. Grossman, 79 Walker Street, 
New York City, strips the insulation 
from the ends of electric wire and cord 
by the rotating of motor-driven knives, 
which, besides cutting the insulation 
from the wire, also twists the copper 
strands tightly for easy insertion for 
connection, 

The operator inserts the wire in the 
bushing in front of the machine, presses 
a pedal and withdraws the wire stripped. 
All parts are entirely enclosed with an 
aluminum cover, and the knives are 
immediately adjustable while in motion 
to accommodate different sizes of wire. 

The machine is small, occupying a 
bench space of only 4 by 10 in. 





Automatic Electric Water 
Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The Automatic Electric Heater Com- 
pany of Warren, Pa., has developed a 
circulation-type water heater, the con- 
struction of which differs considerably 
from previous models in that the heating 
units are inserted from the top of the 
heater casting, instead of from the bot- 
tom. This prevents injury to the heat- 
ing units and insures exceedingly long 
life as well as satisfactory service, since 
accumulations of mud or sediment will 
not now effect the efficiency of the units. 

Another point is the use of separate 
1,000-watt units instead of placing 3,000 
watts all on one unit head assem 
Thus a heater of 3,000 watts rating has 
three individual 1,000 watt units, each 
wired independently to the distribution 
panel. Each of thes2 units is governed 
separately through the automatic con- 
trol. Each switch is set to control its 
particular unit at specified water tem- 
peratures, viz., when the tank is cold all 
three units are ‘on.’ As the water is 
gradually heated and is raised to 100 
deg. F. one unit cuts out; at 120 deg. 
the second cuts out. at 150 deg. the 
third is turned off. Thus a very wide 
and satisfactory diversity is assured the 
power company, since when hot water is 
drawn, only one unit is turned on, unless 
upward of 8 gallons are drawn, then the 
second comes on, if over this quantity is 
drawn such as on wash day, etce., all 
three units come on. This provides 
speed for emergency heating and the 
long pull with a low connected load for 
ordinary requirements. 
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Flush Receptacles 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 192¢ 


The ‘‘Magnus” flush receptacles made 
by the Magnus Electric Company, 115 
Broad Street, New York City. were de- 
signed to be used in connection with any 
separable cap fittings, either the parallel 
or the tandem caps. These receptacles 
are flush mounted in walls or baseboards 
to receive the attachment caps, so that 
a portable or any other device may be 
transferred from one to the other with- 
out any loss of time, inconvenience or 
re-wiring. 

The duplex wal! receptacle is on the 
same general design as that of the single 
wall receptacle, except that it provides 
for connecting two attachment caps to 
the same receptacle. 





Electric Household Fan 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The new electric fans for direct or 
alternating current offered by the Ken- 
diick & Davis Company, Lebanon, 
N. H., have three speeds and an off- 
switch, and phosphor bronze motor 
bearings. Some other features are: oil 
cups with wick’ and springs; a twenty- 


segment, hand-drawn copper commuta- 
tor, mica-insulated ; and brass and com- 
position screw-type brush holders. 




















Electric Floor Scrubber, 
Waxer and Polisher 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


Sandpapering, scrubbing, waxing and 
polishing of floors may be done electri- 
cally with the new machine developed 
by the Kent Company, Ine., of Rome, 
Ne ces This machine is especially 
adapted for the heavy work on floors 
in factories, office buildings, hotels, 
auditoriums, schools, gymnasiums, 
dance halls, clubs and hospitals. 

The cost of operation is only about 
four cents an hour, and, according t» 
the maker, the machine will do the work 
of from ten to twenty men. It weighs 
75 lbs., has a 4% hp. motor, and a 12-in. 
brush, Rubber tired wheels make _ it 
easy to move the machine about when it 
is not in operation. The base is of 
solid aluminum, and the handle is ad- 
justable. Fibre gears insure quiet 
operation. 





Electric Apple-Paring Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 
Thirty apples a minute may be both 

pared and cored on the motor-driven 
apple-paring machine for restaurant 
kitchens, manufactured by the Goodell 
Company, Antrim, N. H. The machine 
comes ready for use by plugging in, and 
may be easily moved around to any de- 
sired position. It has a General Elec- 
tric motor, 110 volts, 60 cycles,  single- 
phase, 4 h.p., alternating current (direct 
current if specified), or a 220-volt motor 
may be had if required. 





Separate Electric Wringer 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


In many homes without enough space 
for the combined electric washer and 
wringer, a separate motor-driven wringer 
might well be used to do the hard physi- 
cal work of wringing the clothes dry. 
lor this purpose, the Pneuvac Company 
of Worcester, Mass., is offering a sepa-~ 
rate wringer with its own motor and 
supported on its own stand. The rolls 
wring in either direction, reversing their 
motion at a touch of the switch. 











Radio Detector 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The principal features of the new 
“G-W” radio detector made by Gehman 
& Weinert, 42 Walnut Street, Newark, 
N. J., are the cone-shaped phosphor- 
bronze contact spring and the friction 
ball and thrust device. The spring has 
a telescoping action which permits an 
increase or decrease of pressure without 
losing this adjustment. 

It is very strong, too, and not so 
likely to bend. ‘Tne fricvuion device au 
tomatically takes up wear and houids the 
adjusting arm firmly in any position, 
despite changes in temperature or vibra- 
tion. 

The “G-W” line now ineludes sliders 
and slider rods, two slide tuning rods, 
and detectors. 


Electric Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


Food can be cooked both in the cover 
and in the main oven of the new electric 
cooker developed by the Excel Electric 
Company, Muncie, Ind. The cover has a 
capacity of four quarts, and the cord 
has two plugs, one for the cooker and 
one for the cover. The rating for both 
elements operating together is 660 watts, 
but either the cooker or only the cover 
can be used separately, as desired. 

The cooker is 21 in. high and 13 in. 
in diameter; the oven space is 104 in. 
high and 14 in. deep. The complete out- 
fit consists of a cooker and plain cover 
a folding baking rack; a 4-qt. cover; an 
8-qt. vessel with cover; a baffle plate; 
and attachment cord with plugs. 














Sensitive Radio Detector 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 
A detector operating on a new prin- 

ciple, according to the makers, has been 
placed on the market under the name 
of the ‘‘Phono-Phane.” by the Hutchison 
Radio Company, 342 Madison Avenue. 
New York City. This detector is declared 
to be more sensitive than the average 


crystal and is not susceptible to either 
physical or electrical disturbances. 
Phono-Phanes are adjusted at the 
factory and once adjusted they cannot 
be disturbed ever with violent treat 
ment. Heavy discharges of static are 
found in no way to effect the sensitivity 
of the device. The sensitive element is 
encased in a heavy fibre tube with 
nickel plated brass ends. 








Paper Type Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The new paper-type condenser made 
by the Eastern Precision [Electrical In- 
strument Company, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., is of hard type, closely wound 
and pressed, with no loose connections, 
and is silent in operation. They are 
made in several capacities, in grid, 
phone and grid, and fixed leak com- 
binations. 








Time Switch, with Clock 
Electrical Merchandising, Feb., 1923 

The Tork Company, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, an- 
nounces a new time switch called 
the “Tork Clock” with a ten-day 
time motor, and 30-amp., 250- 
volt, double pole switch. Both 
clock and switch movements are 
specially designed and built for 
operation together and are en 
closed in a heavy cast iron 
weatherproof housing with bot 
tom openings for 7 in. conduit. 

Tork clocks provide daily “on 
and off’ service and may also b: 
fitted with ‘‘on and off” twice a 
day attachment at a small addi 
tional cost. The time motor 
drives the switch operating lever 
direct from the main spring 
stead of through the train or 
escape mechanism. 
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The Miller Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1804 
National Bank Building, has been or- 
ganized with’a capita] stock of $100,000 
to manufacture and sell electrical sup- 
plies and apparatus. Members of the 
company include Robert M. Green, 
Joseph C. Morris, Alfred A. Miller, Wil- 
liam F, Schmuedee and L. G. Gatch. 

The I. M. Robertson Electrical Com- 
pany has moved to Orlando, Fla., from 
Birmingham, Ala. The company plans 
to open a wholesale electrical supply 
house in a new building now being 
erected on Washington Street, in the 
meantime securing temporary head- 
quarters in another building. 

K. M. Smith has been appointed gen- 
eral battery sales manager for the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
New York City. Mr. Smith was for- 
merly. general sales manager for the 
Gould Storage Battery Company. 

The A. I. Clifford Company is the 
new name of the C. M. C. Electric Sales 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind. The com- 
pany, whose headquarters are located 
at 507 Odd Fellow Building, is sales 
representative for electrical manufac- 
turers in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky. A. I. Clifford is president 
and treasurer and A. L., Clifford is vice- 
president. 

The Royal Electrical Laboratories of 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of the 
Royalfone headset, announces the re- 
moval of its factory to new quarters at 
109-111 Tichener Street, Newark. The 
sales and advertising departments will 
still be maintained at 207 Market Street, 
under the management of Harry L. 





When the editors of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing wrote to Mrs. J. W. Heaton of the 
Texas Power & Light Company’s branch 
at Stephenville, Texas, that she was the 
lucky winner of the third prize in the 
Summer Sales contest, they had no real 
conception of the joy that that letter would 
bring. For, in acknowledging the letter, 
Mrs. Heaton wrote that, only the day 


before the prize check was received, their 
store had caught fire from a burning build- 
ing next door, and was totally lost. “I 
eould hardly believe my eyes when I 
received the check.” she wrote. “Our own 
loss personally was over $500, and $50 is 
worth lots efter a thing like that.” Mrs. 


Heaton is a very successful merchandiser 
of electrical appliances, but, as We guess 
from the picture, she hasn’t let that success 
interfere with her career in another line. 


Denburg, director of sales and adver- 
tising. The company has established 
sales agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada, at Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, St. Louis, Detroit, Newport, 
Ky., Dallas, Tex., Albany, N. Y., Col- 
lingswood, N. J., and in Canada at 
Montreal, the Presener Sales Agency, 
518 St. Catherine Street, West, and in 
Winnipeg, Moncrieff & Andress, Ltd. 


The Association of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers, Inc., of New York City, 
will hold its annual banquet and ball at 
the Hotel Astor on Saturday evening, 
March 10. Joseph A. Lichterman is 
secretary of the organization, with 
headquarters c/o Fibreduro, Inc., 163 
Newport Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

M. J. Powers, manufacturers agent, 
of 280 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces that he has also taken over for 
sales representation in New York State, 
as far as Albany, the metropolitan 
district, and New Jersey, as far as 
Trenton, the M. B. Austin Company of 
Chicago and the Standard Transformer 
Company of Warren, Ohio. 

The Coolee Engineers Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture and deal in electric stoves, 
heaters, grills, toasters and _ similar 
equipment. The incorporators § are 
Claude H. Cook, H. J. Lewis, C. E. 
Lewis, Charles E. Kingsboro and Frank 
H. Pelton. 

The Sunlight Company, of Newton 
Falls, Ohio, is a new manufacturing 
organization recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 to manufac- 
ture and sell several kinds of incandes- 
cent lamps, lighting fixtures and elec- 
trical equipment. The _ incorporators 
are Pauline Jordan, David E. Jones, 
Grant E. Gillman, Oscar A. Stephens 
and R. H. Patchin. 

A. C. Smith, formerly manager of the 
appliance department for the State 
Electric Company, of Canton, Ohio, has 
recently become identified with the 
Modern Household Sales Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as manager of the com- 
pany’s Canton branch. Mr. Smith’s new 
quarters are located at 305 Cleveland 
Ave., N. W. 

The Lincoln Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, has just completed a_ third 
story audition, about 140 ft. long, over 
the rear of its plant, which now makes 
a complete three-story shop, 255 ft. 
long. When the Lincoln company 
started, in January, 1919, the space 
occupied was about 90 ft. long by 40 ft. 
wide. In January, 1920, a second story 
was added to the space originally occu- 
pied and in February, 1922, work on a 
third-story addition was started. It 
was intended each time these additions 
were made to have a celebration in 
honor of them, but the work was hardly 
complete before the entire space was 
filled and people working in it. But 
on the completion of the latest third- 
story addition a celebration and dance 
was held, attended by over four hundred 
Lincoln employees with their friends 
and families. 


The Lowry Electric Supply Company 
of Williamsport, Pa., is a new electrical 
jobbing business recently opened by R. 
C. Hopewell and Frank W. Lowry. 


The First Lamp Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with headquarters at 940 
Spitzer Bldg., recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, will 
manufacture lamps and general elec- 
trical fixtures. and devices. The or- 


ganizers of the company are H. L. 
Christopher, R. L. Green, Oscar J. 
Smith, G. W. F. Kirkley, and John B. 
McMahon. 




















C. W. Fritz of the Republic Finance Com- 
pany, San Francisco (on the right) gave a 
paper on credit problems at the recent con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast division of th: 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association. From 
his affectionate embrace with C. B. Hawley 
of the Intermountain Electric Company, 
Salt Lake City, it would appear that 
“Curt’s” credit is good. H. E. Sanderson 
of Bryant Electric Company who is seen 
in the background over Fritz’ shoulder. 
seems a bit more pessimistic. 





The Magnus Electric Company, Inc., 
of 451 Greenwich Street, New York 
City, is enlarging its factory floor space 
by 11,000 ft. to provide for increased 
output. 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany, North Canton, Ohio, announces 
that its capital stock has been increased 
from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000 for the 
purpose of manufacturing electrical 
household appliances other than suction 
sweepers. In connection with the 
announcement made by H. W. Hoover, 
general manager of the company, the 
following statement was issued: “The 
increase of capital stock of the company 
is being effected by the organization of 
a new corporation under the laws of 
Ohio, with an authorized capital stock 
of $6,600,000, to be known as The 
Hoover Company. The old company. 
which has for a number of years been 
engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
and sale of the Hoover Suction Sweeper. 
will be taken over completely by the 
new company, retaining the present 
organization and personnel intact.” 
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ARKANSAS 
Camden (Ouachita County)—R. E. San- 
ders, Madison and Washington Streets. 


CALIFORNIA 
Arcata (Humboldt County) — Arcata 
Electrical Shop, Markan Building, Ernest 
H. Knutz, proprietor. Successor to H. 
Heinrici. 


Cloverdale -(Sonoma County)—Electri- 





cal Supply Store, F. B. Thompson, pro- 
prietor. 

Delano (Kern County)—Robinson & Sea- 
man. 

Fresno — Mueller & Company, Droge 
Building, 812 Van Ness Avenue. 
Sanger-Herrick-Morris Electrical Com- 


pany, P. O. Box 54. 

Grass Valley (Nevada County)—Fred 
Foote, 110 West Main Street. 

Livingston (Merced County) — G. T. 

Gould Electric Company. ; 

Lentz & Harrington Electric Company. 

Long Beach—Acme Electric Company, 
successor to C, K. Baker. 


Los Angeles—Norton & Norton, erecting 
new building at 1379 North Broadway. 
Present address, 2213 North Broadway. 

Oakland—Kenyon Electric Company, 526 
Thirteenth Street. Successor to Kimball 
Electric Company. 

Oakland Service Electric Company, 917 
Seventh Street. F. W. pe proprietor. 

Quality Electric Motor ompany, 207 
Twelfth Street, T. L. Rosenberg and J. S. 
Burt, proprietors. 

Domestic Supply Company, Dept. 28, The 
Broadway Market, 19th Street and Broad- 
way; household goods and electrical appli- 
ances and supplies. 

Rialto (San Bernardino County)—Foster 
Moore and Cleo O. Young, will occupy new 
building, now being erected, on Jan. 
Present address 122 South Riverside Ave- 
nue. Successors to Moore and Ellis. 


Riverside — Electric Supply Company, 


1275-1277 Main Street. Pitmann & Bart- 
lett, proprietors. 

Salinas—Salinas Storage Battery and 
Electric Shop, George Doyle, proprietor, 


successor to Anderson and Doyle. 


San Diego—G,. F. Cunningham, enlarging 
quarters at 3760 Thirtieth Ave. 

Lyon Electric Comnany. 
Lyon and Fred J. Stafford. 
San Francisco—Central 
pany, 185 Stevenson Street. J. M. Carlson, 
proprietor. Erecting new building at Minn. 
and Third Streets, which the company will 

occupy upon its completion on April 1. 
Egan & Dolly, 5118 Geary Street. 
Forbes Supply Company, c/o Louis R. 

Lurie, Mills Building. Erecting new build- 

ing at Fifth and Clementina Streets, which 

the company will occupy June 1. 

H. C. Hennessy, 719 Jackson Street. Suc- 
cessor to Electric Equipment & Installation 

Company. 


William E. 


Electric Com- 


Martin Stelling, Jr., moved to 548 Jones 
Street. 

F. M. Carney, c/o Crystal Palace Market, 
8th and Market Streets, 

Domestic Supply Company, 833 Market 


Street. 


Offenbach Electric Company, moved to 


1452 Market Street. 
Pacific Appliance Company, c/o Crystal 
Palace Market, 8th and Market Streets 


_ Sanger (Fresno County)—Morris & Her- 
rick, successors to W. S. Herrick. 


Santa Rosa—Mundell & Fulmer Electric 
Company, moved to 416 Fourth Street. 

Tracy (San Joaquin County)—Tracy 
Electric Company. E. S. Abbott, proprietor. 

Tulare—R. FE. Rounsaville & Company. 
Enlarging quarters. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport — W. T. Rock, 2115 North 
Main Street. 
Clinton (Middlesex County)—James F. 


McGinnity, Scranton Building, High Street. 
Madison (New Haven County)—G. Al- 
bert Baisden, Boston Street. 
Waterbury — Liddell Electric Company, 
89 South Main Street. 
Andy Phelan Company, Inc.; 
porators, J. Leo Phelan and others. 


incor- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington — Carroll-Erwin Company, 
Inc., new branch at 3217 Fourteenth St., 


N. . _Also in business at 707 Twelfth 
St. N. WwW, 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta — The Premier Service Com- 
pany, new quarters at 94 North Forsyth 
Street. 
IDAHO 
American Falls (Power County)—George 
M. Woods. 


ILLINOIS 
Abingdon (Knox County) — Central Il- 
linois Supply Company, 119 North Main 


Street; Fred B. Ferris and Guy E. Bonney, 


Belleville (St. Clair County) — Fred 
Kastel, Erecting new building at Main 
and Second Streets. 

Chicago—Baldwin Radio Sales Corpora- 


tion, 1800 Montrose Avenue. 


Incorporators 
Henry T. Roberts and others. 


Commonwealth Edison Shop, new shop 
at 4750 Sheridan Road. Headquarters at 
72 West Adams Street. 

Hart & Hegeman Company, 112 West 
Adams Street; Charles J. Ruebling and 
others, 

Odell-Ferry Corporation, 172 North 
Franklin Street. John Ritchie and others. 


Decatur—C. L. Hatfield, 107 South Main 


Street, successor to Good Brothers. 
Travers Parrish Company, 331 Wabash 
Avenue. . 
Emington (Livingston County)—Schott 
Radio & Electric Company. William P. 
and F. H. Schott. 


Moline — Robb-Soderstrom Electrical 


Company, 514 Sixteenth Street. Old con- 
cern, recently incorporated. 
Virginia (Cass County)—Dale & Rey- 
nolds, successors to Harry Mains. 
INDIANA 
Logansport—Electric Novelty Shop, 4th 


and Market Streets, H. Levy, proprietor. 
Peru (Miami County)—George W. Cann 
Company, South Broadway. 


Ridgeville (Randolph County)—A. J. 
Lay. 
IOWA 
Dubuque—Rounds & Connell, 240 West 
Ninth Street. 


Iowa City—Lillick Electric Company, 125 
East College Street. WwW. Poole, pro- 
prietor, successor to S. Mercer. 




















Jack Wetherbie of the 
partment of the General 


de- 


merchandising 
Electric Company 
in the role of Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde. In 


the insert—as he appears in some of his 
more serious moments and above — a 
futurist design emblematic of his summer 
antics at Association Island on Lake On- 
taria. when he acted as song and yell leader 
for some fifty or sixty rookies who had 
never before visited the island. 





plant. 

Ollie (Keokuk County)—Iowa Radio & 
Electric Company, J. Gilbert Fye, pro- 
prietor, successor to F. M. Andrews. 


KANSAS 

McPherson — Hawley 
pany, successor to Bell 
ware Company. 
hardware. 

Mankato—Howard Agers, 
P. Rosvall, 

Oswego—L. F. Hill. 

Wichita — Sunflower 
Room 338, Sunflower 
Main Streets. 


Com- 
Hard- 
supplies and 


Hardware 
& Thacker 
Electrical 


successor to N. 


Radio 
Building, 


Company, 
First and 


KENTUCKY 
Madisonville (Hopkins County)—R. H. 
Moran & Company. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—American Electric 
Company, 632 Baronne Street. 
MAINE 
Augusta—The Electric 
225 Water Street. 
Canton—Arthur Wills. 


Danforth—Danforth Hardware Company. 
T. R. and H. E. Treworgy. 


Houlton (Aroostook County)—Cumming 


Sales 


Shop, moved to 


& Barker, Estabrooke Building, Water 
Street. 
Howland (Penobscot County) — W. C. 


Kirk, new branch in Bank Building. 
Kittery (York County)—George Frary. 


Lewiston — Albert Simpson, 343 Lisbon 
Street, successor to R. S. Giguere. 


North Berwick (York County)—The En- 


terprise Hardware Company. Incorpora- 
tors Elmer B. Kendall and others. 
Westbrook (Cumberland County)—The 


Radio Shop, 841 Main Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Allston — Parkway Electric Company, 
1330 Commonwealth Avenue. N. E. Shores. 

Boston—C. & R. Electrical Construction 
Company, 196-A Meridian Street, East. 
Harry V. Cummingham and John F.. Ryan. 

Commonwealth Electric Company, 1094 
Commonwealth Avenue. William his 
Mueller and John Dellia. 

Congress Electric Fixture & Supply Com- 


pany, 39 Court Street. 

Joseph F. Greene, Ine... moved to 8-87 
Pearl Street. 

National Electrical Sales “ompany, 114 
Canal Street. 

Home Electric Appliance Company, 224 
Tremont Street 

Moss Radio Sales Company 1 Beacon 
Street. Henry C. Lynch. 


State Electric Company, 1338 
ton Street, Boston. William 


Washing- 
S. Nelson and 


John Johnson. 

Whitman (Plymouth County) Miss 
Geneva Sherman, Temple Street. 

W orcester—Sunset Light & Power Com- 





pany, 442 Main Street. Contractor-dealer. 
MICHIGAN 

Adrian (Lenawee County) Nicholas 
Bros., 123-125 South Winter Street. Add- 
ing radio supplies. 

Albion (Calhoun County) \lbion Elee- 
trie Company, South Superior Street. Ken 
neth Marsh, proprietor. 

Detroit—Kinley Rad tompany, 33 Elm 
hurst Avenue, 

Grand Rapids—Rybarcyk-Weisman-Betz 
Klectrie Company, moved ‘ 328 North 
Bridge Street. 

Harbor Beach (Huron County)—Harbor 
KMlectric Company, increasing capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000, 

Lansing—Blue Light Hlectric Company 
2024 Kast Michigan Avenue. C. W. Cal 
kins, proprietor 

Menominee—W. Van Domelen and J. 
Seidl, 1401 Dunlap Avenue. 

MINNESOTA 

St. Paul—Edison Electric Fixture Com 

pany, 773 University Avenue. Formerly 


known as Muska Electric Companys 


MISSOURI 


Cruthersville (Pemiscot (ounty)—G. F. 


Callihan. 


Joplin—The Torrington Shop, 304 West 
Fourth Street. 
Macon — Strong & Long, successors to 


Strong & Humphrey. 
(Continued on page 3154) 
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New Merchandise 


To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 








Drill Press Cutter 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 

To cut holes in fibre sheets, metai 
plates, metal cabinets, and any work of 
that nature which can be placed on a 
press, Paul W. Koch & Company, 19 




















» South Wells Street, Chieago, have de- 
, veloped the “Jiffy’’ drill press cutter. 
f This cutter is designed to take the place 
é of the clumsy, old-fashioned flycutter 
f used in so many shops. 
fi] There are two sizes, cutting diam- 
i) eters from 1% in. to 6 in. The knives 
t are renewable and easily adjusted. 
5 
Rubber Insulated Pliers ae ate a —- — to 
etal. The es ¢ ne “Rimco”’ 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 mt ry ieee pio a posal moulded 
The “Rimeo” process, used by the on by this process, which, the manu- 
Lantern and Bracket Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation, facturer declares, must not be con- 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 5) Church Street, New York City, is a fused with present slip-on handles 


or other means of attachment. The 
insulated handles, being semi-soft, in- 
sure comfort, a firm grip, greater power, 
and less wear and tear on rubber gloves. 
The pliers are made in three lengths, 
74 in., 8% in., and 103 in. ‘The screw- 
driver is made in three lengths, 74 
in., 83., and 10% in. 


The Herwig Art Shade & Lamp Com- 
pany, 2188 North Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, has introduced a lantern of 
Gothic design. It is specially adapted 
for apartment buildings, residences, 
hotels, churches and schools. The size is it hig: 
9 in. by 11 in., and the material used 
is cast iron. 
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Electric Windshield Wiper Candle-Type Chandelier Automobile Burglar Alarm 
for Automobiles Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 Electrical Merchandising, February, 192: 
Llectrical Merchandising, February, 1923 A six-candle, “Colonial” electric chan- The “Wow” automobile burglar alarm, 
tain, hail and even snow are easily delier offered iby the Mooser Lighting manufactured by the “With Out Watch- 
wiped off the automobile windshield by Fixture RCN CO ing” Alarm Corporation, 4-5 Columbus 
the motor-driven windshield cleaner de- ville, Kentucky, — Se Circle, New York City, starts a loud 
veloped by the Berkshire Products | body, arms. candle cups and plates. Of | clamorous ringing if any person other 
Corporation of Pittsfield, Mass. graceful design, the chandelier Ltligage - than the owner or operator attempts 
The cleaning device is installed on the ed in silver or ——e _silver. ne ts aheet or even saber a oe tt eS 
front of the windshield, and is fitted in candle stems are "i alte oy iii self-contained alarm, jacketed in a 
a small, compact box, taking no more rot his eee ~ the tal oe oP heavy steel case. There are no exposed 
space than the average mirror. It may pt nigger egg Ber apc i wires to cut. Beyond renewal of bat- 
be had, too. either with or without a churches, theatres, auditoriums, colleges teries, which are said to give over 
rear-view mirror. and other large buildings of a public twelve hours continuous. service, the 
character, submitting drawings and alarm requires no attention 
7 illustrations. as F : 
Loud Speaker 








Electrical. Merchandising, February, 1923 

The ‘“Bel-Canto” is the name of a 
new loud speaker which is being offered 
to the trade by the Bel-Canto Corpora- 
tion, 417 East Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City. The manufacturers claim 
that it is not simply another loud 
speaker but an instrument having dis- 
tinctive features. Among the _ things 
claimed for it is that it reproduces 
without distortion and disperses the 
sound in all directions, filling the entire 
room. 


Switch Lever 

Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 

The switch levers manufactured by 
the Eastern Precision Electrical Instru- 
ment Company, Rockville Center, N. Y., 
have the advantage of a constant spring 
tension which is obtained by using a 
spring within the knob. In mounting 
these, it is necessary only to drill a 
hole in the panel, insert the shank and 
replace the washer and nut. There are 
no large holes, bushings or other trouble- 
some parts. The levers are made in 
four styles and sizes. 





_ Vernier Rheostat 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 
The Thresher Radio & Machine Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., has introduced 
. Rag aed rheostat of rigid construction. 
The fiber wire support is adjustable by ‘ 
means of a threaded lug, as shown 4 A New Wringerless 


llustration. j i 
illustration Washing Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, February. 1923 

A new product of the Savage Arms 
Corporation, Utica, N. Y. is an electrical 
washing machine. The outstanding fea- 
ture, as explained by the manufacturers, 
is that it washes the clothes spotlessly 
clean and then spins them dry for the 
line or dry enough for ironing, if de- 
sired, without using a wringer. This 
washer will also rinse and blue the 
clothes. The drying process imposes no 
wear or tear on the clothes and requires 
but a minute’s time. The Savage washer 
comes in two models. one in highly 
polished copper; the other in heavy gal- 
vinized steel finished in cream color. 
Both models are equipped with a white 
enameled flat table top cover adding to 
the service of the equipment when not 
in use as a washer. 



































What's new on the market? These pages will tell you. 
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Radio Receiver with 
Loud Speaker 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


In order that the owner may employ 
any “hook up” without changing the wir- 
ing of the instrument, the Davis Radio 
Company, Keyport, New Jersey, has 
just introduccd a receiver which has all 
tuning instruments terminate in single- 
pole jacks on the face of the panel, 
with the symbols and names of the in- 
struments engraved at their respective 
terminals. Connections are made by 
flexible cords. The receiver contains a 
variable condenser, variable coupler, 
two variometers, detector and two stages 
of audio frequency amplification. The 
loud speaker contains no metal. 

















Industrial Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


A new series of vapor, gas and dust- 
proof lighting fixtures fitted with R. L. 
M. dome type, porcelain enameled steel 
reflectors is announced by the Russell 
& Stoll Company, 17-27 Vandewater 
Street, New York City. They are sup- 
plied in pendant or junction box type 
for 50, 100, and 200-watt lamps. 























Electric Heating Pad 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


Every ‘Blue Bird” heating pad made 
by the Charles Electric Garments Com- 


pany, 1614 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has two automatic 
heat controllers or thermostats. And 


each has a spirally wound heating ele- 


ment, as shown in the _ illustration 
giving a flexible heating coil which 
makes it possible to fold or wrap the 


pad without danger of breaking. 

The pad may be had either with or 
without a three-heat switch. It is also 
supplied in two sizes for home use. ‘It 
has a sanitary washable cover, and its 
rating varies from 18 watts on low 
heat to 35 watts on high heat. 

Besides these pads for home use, the 
same company supplies a special physi- 
cian’s pad, size 18 by 46 in.; and a heat- 
ing blanket, size 5 by 6 ft. 


Variocoupler 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The primary and secondary coils take 
the same general outline within each 
other, thereby placing them in as close 
relation as possible on the ‘“Bestone”’ 
variocoupler, manufactured by Henry 
Hyman & Company, 476 Broadway, New 
York City. The primary is divided into 
sixteen taps of eight twelve-turn taps 
an eight single-turn taps. Nickel- 
plated standards are used as supports 
permitting the variocoupler to be 
mounted directly onto a base or panel. 
Condensite, mahogany-colored, is used 
for the body. <A Bakelite dial 3-in. in 
diam., is supplied with each instrument. 











Variometer 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


A new article of unique construction, 
serving the double purpose of a variom- 
eter and variocoupler, is announced by 
the Magnus Electric Company, Inc., New 





Phonograph Loud-Speaker 
Attachment 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The Gilbert H. Downey Company, 7 
South Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has ready for distribution its new 


e e ‘ 
Lighting Glassware 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 19°23 


A true ivory tint, not artificially 
producted but the natural color of the 
glass, is the distinctive note of “Almon” 
lighting glassware as offered by Arthur 
Harrison & Company, 24 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago. Medallions in delicately 
contrasting colors, and other designs, 
set off the ivory. The glassware is 
3ohemian-made, and the shades are for 
ceiling lights and wall brackets. 








York City, N. Y. This device has a “E-C” phonograph attachment for the 
wavelength range, but no taps are | Victor and Columbia phonographs. 
needed. Special winding cuts down dis- This attachment is complete with a 
tributive capacity losses. The over-all | Special loud speaking unit (with cord) 
size is 34 in. by 44 in. by 54 in. A highly | and aluminum case which fasten on to 
polished wooden base is used as g { the tone arm of the phonograph after 
mounting, the reproducer is removed. There are 
no set-screws to injure the unit. 
Ivory Enameled Fan pearance and low operating cost make 


for Home Use 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


A 10-in. electric fan, finished in an 
attractive ivory tinted enamel with 
nickel-plated trimmings, that will 


harmonize with the furnishings of al- 
most any room, has recently been placed 
on the market by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Its pleasing ap- 


it ideal for household use. 

The fan is made in the oscillating 
style and is equipped with a _ three- 
speed control which allows a wide varia- 
tion of breeze. It is fitted with eight 
feet of flexible cord and a _ separable 
attachment plug for lamp or wall-socket 
connections. The entire oiling system 
is automatic and is so arranged that 
oil or grease cannot drip on the furni- 
ture. The enamel finish makes it pos- 
sible to wash the blades with ordinary 
soap and water. 





Cabinet Loud Speaker 


Electrical Merchandising, 











February, 1923 


The Globe Phone Mfg. Com- 
pany of Reading, Mass., has 
developed a cabinet loud 
speaker. It resembles the re- 
producing box of a _ cabinet 
phonograph. The cabinet is 
mahogany with a highly 
polished finish, and has a 
scroll-work front, with a silk 
lining. No extra power from 
batteries is required, the loud 
speaker connecting to the re- 


ceiving set the same as head 
phones. 
The manufacturer’ claims 


that this loud speaker is natu- 








ral and clear in tone, of good 


volume and highly efficient 
and pleasing for use in the 
home. 





Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1923 


The Universal Engineering Company, 
Maywood, Ill., has developed a radio 
set of two units. The tuner and detec- 
tor unit consists of a vario-coupler, a 
vernier variable condenser, and a single 
control vernier rheostat. The size is 9 in. 
by 44 in. by 44 in. The amplifying unit is 


the same height and depth, but is only 
6-in. wide 30th units are well shielded, 
and are housed in hard rubber cases. 


In addition to the ‘“Radi-Un” receiver, 
this company is also manufacturing the 











‘Radi-Un Duo” loop aerial, shown in 
the illustration. The loop can be re- 
moved from its base, if desired. 

| 
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File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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N 7 R il El . ] ~ Home Badio Company. W. Feigenbaum, 
INEeW etal ectrica tores 1937 West 33d Street, and others. 
Scranton—Anthracite Sone a ot 
Continu T0%4 315 tion Company, 302 Lackawanna venue, 
(Continued from Page $151) Recently purchased by J. R. Miller, A. A, 
——_— — Edward and S. E. Pitman. 
West Hazleton — The Electric Shop, 
Marthasville (Warren County) bile Accessories Sales Company. George Novatnie & Kamerdze, proprietors, new 
Marthasville Electric Light & Power Com- kK. Parr, 312 Cascadilla Street. quarters at 4 North Broad Street. 
pany, K. C, Mitter, manager, — Jamestown — Premier Service Corpora- RHODE ISLAND 
_ St. Louis —- Alexander tadio Electric tion, 114 East Third Street. Providence - Acme Electrical Supply 
ior eas Aad casks, winingulcaetomatoid New York City—Alcon Electrical Supply Company, 76 Dorrance Street. Georg: 
ae oy ge ied Electric C any, 4054 (Ompany; attorney, S. B. Cardozo, 30 Hast Wright and Robert T. McCollum. 
OP so Hg Pn cmengy pete r gy ed i 42d Street. “ . Capital Electric Company, Inc. John 
Ett - sparta : sad aw : re Home-o-Lite Company; attorney, C. G. P. Hartigan, 918 Turks Head Building, and 
gem Electrical Company, 1647 South Ognibene, 299 Broadway. | cthocs , 
39th Street, succe ssor to Fred Samson. ide A :aaaaa aati Madison Avenue and og, central Electric Company, 75 Benefit 
_ — Appeance . ney G. W. Rupp, Mogul Electric Company, 2025 Boston mg som [sland Electric Company, 518 
Frank Wolke Electric Company, 3608- oad. _ North Main St., J. J. Brady. 
3610 North 14th St. F Peekskill—Lloyd Conklin, 107 South Di- What Cheer Electric Company, 62 Lippitt 
vision Street, Street. . , 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Syracuse—Tilton & Dietrich, 622 South SOUTH CAROLINA ; 
Berlin (Coos County)—Holt Electrical Salina Street. _ Greenwood ae The Dixie Electric Line 
Company, Gaynor Block. Whitehalli—Clinton C. Yemaus, A. F. Company. | Electrical appliances, R. A. 
es SRB coe Zurt Building Wash, president, and others. 
NEW JERSEY 
New ~soytn The E. oane Company, NORTH DAKOTA TENNESSEE 
moved to 32 Albany Street. ill also take Self Stasie ic Pe Src Elizabethton (Carter County) — Arthur 
over 30 Albany Street, as soon as vacated. Selfridge (Sioux County)—Ray Pratt. Edens. 
;, had Market (Middlesex County) vanes OHIO aoe a 
Slectric Stores Corporation. Samuel Hise- Get ; iniaue Hilectric < 708 Fort Worth—Radio Electric Company, 
mann and others. tea sour nique Electric Shop, 708 102 West 9th Street, Frank T. Scudder. 


Newark—Paul H, Jaehnig, Inc., moved 
to 283 Plane Street. 
Plainfield—E. R. LeManquias Company, 


Inc., 134 Worth Avenue. Old concern, re- 
cently incorporated. 
NEW YORK 
Albany — Lee 8S. Geddes, 389 Madison 


Avenue, 
Levin Electric Company, 181 South Pear] 
Street. C. Levin, proprietor. 


Picker Electric Supply Company, 197 
South Pearl Street. 
Auburn—James McCabe, moved to 1012 


East Genesee Street. 

Brooklyn—Altex Electrical Supply Com- 
pany. Attorney, N. B. Finkelstein, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. 


Knickerbocker House Furnishing Stores, 


Inc. Old concern recently incorporated by 
S. S. Klinsberg, 188 South Second Street 
and others, 

Ragovin & Feldman, moved to 4713 New 


Utrecht 
Elmira 
Building. 
Geneva 
& Lice, 
Street. 
ing ; 
dress F, 


Avenue, 


gaker & Son, Mozart Theater 
Fuller 
Exchange 
front and build- 
two months Ad- 
Exchange Street. 


Illuminating & Automo- 


R-F Supply Company, 

proprietors, 517-5 
temodeling store 
will open in about 
J. MePadden, 


-Kleetrie 


7-52 


Ithaca 


Cleveland—Mercer Company. Alfred J. 
Stroka, H. Krause. Joel W. Smith, B. Jonap 
and others. 


teliable Electric Company, 3844 West 
26th Street. Old concern, recently incor- 
porated. 

Columbus — Wash Day Service Shop, 
109-111 North Third Street. 

Dayton — Robert Marshall, 611 South 


Wayne Avenue. 


Hicksville (Defiance County) — Charles 
J. Pool, High Street, successor to Hicks- 
ville Electric Shop. 

OKLAHOMA 

Claremore (Rogers County) Kemens 

Brothers, Mason Block. 
OREGON 

Roseburg (Douglas County) — Harold 

Hudson, erecting new building. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Cresson (Cambria County) — Cresson 
Electric Supply Company, Keystone 
Avenue, C. A. Klemstein, proprietor, suc- 
cessor to S. A. Crawford. 

Hazleton — Scott & Knies, Alter and 
Third Streets. 

Philadelphia-—Federal Lighting Fixture 


Company, Inec., 33 North llth Street. 


proprietor. 
UTAH 
Ogden—Electric Servant Company. OD. 
L. Lenzi and others. 
Salt Lake City — Thor Electric Shop, 
moved to 113 Main Street, P. O. Perry, pro- 


prietor. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk—S. B. Batte, moved to new and 
larger quarters at 146 Bank Street. 
H. J. Stone & Company, 142-146 Bank 
Street, moved to larger quarters. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Seattle Lighting Fixture Com- 
pany, 617 Fourth Avenue, remodeling shop 
und adding radio supplies. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton — R. H. Madera, West Main 


Street. Purchased stock of Baker & Kelly. 
Madison (Boone County)—W. E. Wed- 
dington. 
Weirton (Hancock County) — Louis Ja- 


nowsky, Main Street, between Taylor and 
Ferguson Avenues. 

WISCONSIN 
Madison—University Electric Company, 
353 University Avenue’ Interest of F. H. 

Frankhill taken over by James L. 
and R. J. Casserly. 


3arry 





Southwestern Apex Salesmen Hold Rousing Convention at Kansas City 





About eight hundred company officials, field 
managers and salesmen attended the con- 
vention of the Southwestern Division of the 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company, held 
at the Muehlbach and Baltimore Hotels, 
Kansas City, January 6. The salesmen at- 
tending the convention had maintained, 
individually, a sales record of $3,000 each 
in the five weeks preceding the convention. 
Speeches were made by C. G. Frantz, pres- 
ident of the company, C. S. Beardsley, 
R. J. Strittmatter, sales 


director of sales. 








manager, Mayor Frank P. Cromwell of 
Kansas City, and Dean Ralph E. Heilman 
of the College of Commerce, Northwestern 


University. 

Announcement was also made that the 
national convention of the Apex sales or- 
ganization will be held in Cleveland in 
June, commemorating the tenth anniversary 
of the business life of the company. It is 
expected that about two thousand Apex 
salesmen will attend this convention. At- 
tendance of the individual salesman _ will. 








however, be contingent upon his attaining 4 
stipulated volume of seals between January 
1 and the convention. 

The Apex Company, it was announced 4t 
the meeting, doubled the volume of its bus!- 
ness in 1922 as compared with 1921, and 
increased its sales force from 500 to 4,500 
men. G. A. Buckley, formerly district 
manager of the Southwestern Division, has 
been appointed Western sales manager, his 
territory to include those states from Kan- 
sas to the Coast. 








